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IN THIS ISSUE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
ON CHILD CARE 


See pages 15, 16, 18, and 40 











Theiss your chance to teach a new, short- 
cut method of making a candy that usually requires 
much time and skill. These are the steps you save 
in the preparation of this smooth, delicious fondant: 

No cooking 
No thermometer watching 
No cooling stage 


No ripening—just mix and knead 


See Karo’s Contributions 
It’s Karo Syrup in the recipe that makes the use of this 
simplified method possible without sacrificing quality. 
1. Speedy blending—Karo blends quickly with 
other ingredients. 
. Characteristic texture—Karo helps give fondant 
2. Characteristic text K ps g 
its characteristic rich, creamy consistency. 
3. Lasting freshness—Karo helps give candy its 
good keeping qualities. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY ° 





Quick trick for... 





Many possible flavor and color variations of basic fondant give 


students an opportunity to develop their creative talents. Try 
peppermint or wintergreen flavoring with the corresponding 
vegetable coloring, candied fruits or nuts added for texture, in- 
dividual portions rolled in multi-colored or chocolate candy cake 


decorations. 


“No-Cook” Fondant 


Ys cup soft butter or margarine 
Ys cup KARO® Syrup, Red Label 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3% cups (1 pound) sifted confectioners’ sugar 


Blend butter, KARO Syrup, salt and vanilla in large mixing 
bowl. Add sifted confectioners’ sugar all at once. Mix all 
D 





together—first with a spoon and then with hands knead 
in dry ingredients. Turn onto board and continue knead- 
ing until mixture is well blended and smooth. Makes 


about 114 pounds candy. Store in a cool place. 


SEND COUPON on page 27 to Jane Ashley for new student 
leaflet on quick candies, “Dandy Home-Made Candy”. Turn to 
Coupon Service Section and do it now! 


17 Battery Place e New York 4, N. Y. 
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Listerine Antizyme Tooth Paste . . . with sodium 
dehydroacetate, the anti-enzyme found in no 
other tooth paste . . . gives you continuous 
protection against tooth-decaying acids! 


Protecting teeth against decay is so impor- 
tant... and newly-discovered anti-enzymes 
offer so much hope . . . that you naturally look 
for the best information on the subject you can 
find. Recent articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, Collier's, Coronet, 
Cosmopolitan, Better Homes & Gardens, The 
American Weekly, and other publications all 
tell the story of this new anti-enzyme protec- 
tion against tooth decay. Read about the pro- 


tection you want in tooth paste . . . protection 
against the most common disease of all, tooth 
decay. 


“Perce 


No Other Type of Tooth Paste . . . Even Those Claiming Anti-Enzyme Action... 


3:00 P.M. , 7:00 P.M. 






ANTIZYM 


TOOTH PASTE 


can stop the 
major cause of footh decay 
evety minute of every day 








Antizyme Tooth Paste—All day Protec- 
tion — Acidometer tests (electronically 
measuring decay acids on the teeth) 
proved that 9 out of every 10 people 
using Antizyme Tooth Paste showed no 
harmful decay acids on the teeth. . . for 12 to 24 hours 
after each brushing! 





Other Types of Tooth Paste—Only’ 
Hour Protection—Other types of tooth 
paste . . . regular, ammoniated and 
chlorophyll, too. . . give only temporary 
protection. Acidometer tests show dan- 
gerous decay acids on teeth within one half hour after 
brushing. 





Send for the Free Lambert Care Kit containing the full 
details you need to advise your students of the scientific 
research described above. Also wall charts and student 
leaflets on hygiene and dental care. 

A Product of The Lambert Company 
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Protects Against Tooth Decay Every Minute of Every Day. 
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764, Gain wat A \ “| YOU MUST BE OUR COUNTY 
MIX-UP! NOW HOME -DEMONSTRATION AGENT. a 


EVERYONE HASA | HEAR. YOURE 












SEAT, BUT IVE NO DEMONSTRATING : 
ROOM TO WORK | COOKING FOR # 
pn THE 4-H CLUB. 
4A c 
\ (of — \ ¢) 
((,® - 












YES, TOM), , 
POOR RUTH! THERES 
SUCH A TURN-OUT, 
THEY RE USING THE 
AUDITORIUM INSTEAD 
_ OF THE KITCHEN. 
















YOu SHOULD SEE THE TABLE 
THEY GAVE ME... |’LL NEED 
VOLUNTEERS TO HOLD iT ~ 
UP! AND SMALL —- ITS 
POSITIVELY 
ANEmMic | 































SOUNDS FINE 
— BUT (Ss IT 
POWERFUL 


‘VE Just LIGHT AS CAN BE AND 
THE THING, TAKES ALMOST NO ROOM. 





TO TOP 1T OFF, THE 


PROGRAMS LONG 3 
AND THEYVE ASKED \ RUTH-G.E'S | | SEE, YOU SET IT DOWN 














mixER, BUT THE 
TABLE S. SO SMALL 
THATS OUT. 








EvEN | KNOW 
THE ANSWER TO 
THAT, WAIT | 

AND SEE. 






























THAT WAS THE EASIEST BEATS 


HERES ANOTHER PARTY TREAT— 
DEMONSTRATION | EVER | EVERYTHING 


A DRINK YOU EAT! JUST MIX MILK 





STRAWBERRY JAM AND ICE CREAM | | Gave! 1M ASKING FOR HOW A 
TILL THICK AND CREAMY. A GE PORTABLE L&E 
EATS 
-_ , ws MIXER FIRST THING J coHinG! 








WITH HIGH, MEDIUM 
AND LOW SPEEDS, 
THIS G-E 
PORTABLE 
MIXES 
EVERYTHING! ¢ 


























You can ful your 
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MIX IN ALL THE 
FLOUR.. GET RIGHT 






ME TO SPEED UP My | NEW PORTABLE LIKE AN IRON. ENOUGH TO UP TO THE SIDES 

PART: | COULDHAVE | ELECTRIC | MIX BROWNIES ?] | LIKE THIS, THEN as 
MIXER. FOLD IN 

WITH AN ELECTRIC aoa eee: “ 5 


BEATS EVERYTHING, TOO, How 
LITTLE THIS MIXER — AND ALL 
THE G-E ELECTRIC HOUSEWARES - 
COST. SEND IN THE COUPON 
ON PAGE 27 FOR LOW 
HOME ECONOMIST 


TOMORROW. _ 
ll ; (97 ~s PRICE LISTS. 
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oan TIPS 
for Your 


Classes 






By The Makers of 





[4 < 1 
mall 


Thread of good quality is the basis of gar- 
ment construction. That is why this monthly 
column will give helpful suggestions for 
your classes on the selection and use of 
thread. This is the first in a series. 


A few of the Thread Tips 

to be discussed — 
How to select thread of good quality 
Mercerized thread...quality and uses 
Sewing the new fabrics, such as nylon 
How to balance fabric, needle, 
thread and stitches 
Decorative machine stitching 
How to sew on buttons and make 
buttonholes 
Hand work for the custom look 


Luxury at modest cost... hand 
knitting and crocheting 


Free Teaching Aids in convenient Bulletin 
form will provide amplified information on 
these topics for use in your sewing classes. 


FILL IN COUPON AND SEND TODAY 


Educational Bureau 
The American Thread Company 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 


Please send me “Thread Tips’ Bulletin No. 1: 
The Right Thread for the Right Purpose. 
Name 
School 
Address Sn een 


Pasta 


before she is eighteen and more 

than a third of all eighteen- or 
nineteen-year-old girls are already 
brides. Most teen-age brides marry 
husbands older than themselves, 
chiefly men in their early twen- 
ties. Only nine per cent of boys in 
the eighteen- and nineteen-year-old 
group marry. 

These facts are from a recently is- 
sued Census Bureau survey which 
revealed further that, according to 
the 1950 census, 45 per cent of the 
teen-age husbands live in someone 
else’s household, presumably either 
with their own or their wife’s 
parents. This would seem to indicate 
widespread parental help for these 
young couples. 

The survey also pointed out that a 
study of Iowa marriage and divorce 
records by Dr. Thomas P. Monahan 
showed that teen-age marriages are 
more likely to end in divorce than 
are other marriages. The Census 
Bureau found, too, that teen-age 
marriages are more common among 
small-town youth than among those 
in the cities or on farms, and that 
teen-age marriage is more frequent 
among  non-whites than among 
whites. 

For teachers of home economics 
and family living courses, these Cen- 
sus Bureau findings hold real mean- 
ing. They strengthen the belief that 
homemaking courses should be made 
available to all girls and boys. High 
school homemaking courses, and 
family-living courses when offered 
are the only formal preparation for 
marriage these teen-agers will have. 
This challenges teachers to make 
these homemaking classes as mean- 
ingful as possible to these students 
in light of their very obvious fu- 
ture needs. 


0: out of twenty girls is wed 


Emphasis on child care... . 


One important phase of family liv- 
ing is child care, and teachers who 
have attempted to survey high school 
graduates of their homemaking 
courses report that this is frequently 
the topic they wish had been given 
more emphasis. But child care can 
be taught usually only in terms 
of the girl’s or boy’s present experi- 
ences. It is difficult for them to 


anticipate their role as parents. 

Suggestions for making child-care 
classes more worth-while are of- 
fered by Jean Crawford in the lead 
article, page 15, Child Care Prob- 
lems of Junior High School Students. 
Miss Crawford, under the direction 
of Dr. Dorothy D. Scott of the Ohio 
State University, surveyed 205 sev- 
enth and eighth grade boys and 
girls in order to determine whether, 
in a typical junior high school, stu- 
dents receive adequate preparation 
for child care to meet present and 
future needs. She found that three 
fourths of the students had to care 
for younger brothers or sisters, and 
that they were eager to learn more 
about this area of family relation- 
ships. Her recommendations for 
teaching child care are based on the 
young student’s expressed wants. 

Hazel Taylor Spitze, a former con- 
tributor to this magazine, makes sug- 
gestions for teaching Living Experi- 
ences in Child Care that will appeal 
to high school girls in an article on 
page 18. And on page 40 the Quick- 
and-Easy Menu series discusses Food 
for Toddlers. 


Honor to Sara Ann Brown... 


Practical’s editorial advisor, Dr. 
Sara Ann Brown, sailed on Janu- 
ary 23rd for Denmark where she 
will lecture during the spring term 
under a Fulbright Award. Her topic 
will be, ‘‘Modern Methods for Teach- 
ing Family Relationships, Child De- 
velopment, and Foods and Nutri- 
tion.’ 

Dr. Brown, who is associate pro- 
fessor of home economics at West 
Virginia University, is the first home 
economist to receive a Fulbright 
Award to Denmark. She will teach 
special home economics courses at 
the University of Aarhus, and at 
other schools of home economics in 
Denmark including those at Soro, 
and Brigitte Berg-Nielsen’s School 
in Copenhagen. She will also ad- 
dress the annual meeting of home 
economics teachers of Denmark in 
April and work with the Danish As- 
sociation of Home Economics Con- 
sultants. 
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Your new students should rea 
... Wery Personally Yours” 





So Many Students Have Already Benefited 
From This Program 


Most school systems take advantage of this complete program 
of menstrual education every year. You'll find the booklets, film, 
guide and chart well integrated to give your students a sound knowl- 
edge of this important subject. The entire program or any part of it 
is available to you without charge . . . with the compliments of 
Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. 
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The booklet widely recognized as an outstanding help on 
menstrual education for junior and senior high school 
girls. Its good taste and clarity, its simple, straightfor- 
ward presentation of accurate scientific facts —have won 
acclaim from educators, nurses, parent and church groups 
alike. And most important —it gives girls a sound, whole- 
some understanding of menstruation. 


This booklet can be used successfully by itself. You 
will find it of even greater value when used as part of the 
integrated program of menstrual education described 


below: 


A Complete Program For Menstrual Education 


“Very Personally Yours” (a booklet for girls 
12 and over.) 


“*You’re A Young Lady Now” .. . a booklet 
especially for the girl 9 to 12. It explains men- 
struation as a normal part of life in simple terms 
she can readily understand —tells her how to 
take care of herself when That Day does arrive. 


10-Minute All-Color, 16mm. Sound Motion 
Picture... ‘The Story of Menstruation” pro- 
duced by Walt Disney Productions. Highly 
praised by educators, health authorities, parent 
and church groups—it tells the story of men- 
Struation in a clear, straightforward manner. 
Full-color, 16 mm., complete with sound. Free 
(except for postage) on short term loan. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart... ¢7 Bs 
Hundreds of teachers helped organize this S44 
Guide. It is flexible and can be adapted to any | 


teaching condition. This large color Chart on 


menstrual physiology is designed for supple- eee 
] lect Menstruation ~! ae 
mentary Classroom lectures. Me uatio 


detailed on easy-to-follow diagrams 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO 
Educational Dept. PHE-24 
919 No. Michigan Avenue * 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
Shel : Booklets 


Please send me free (except for postage) 

your 16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Film 

Menstruation.”’ : 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Teaching 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) Guide 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


; Chart 
Also send the following: 

A YOUNG LADY NOW ALL 
For older girls copies of VERY YOURS 
PERSONALLY YOURS FREE 
Physiology Chart | Teaching Guide * 

Name Mail 

Organization Coupon 

Street Today 
* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: For girls 9-12 copies of YOU'RE 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Vacuum Insulated 


eLOM We 010) DNL 0) 0) ae its 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 


Present-day costs of kitchen equipment 
and labor for every school in a school 
system quickly play havoc with school 
lunch budgets. 


The answer is ‘“‘More centralized food 
production,” saving the expense of 
duplicating food production setups in 
a number of locations. 


Centralized production and distribution 
of hot foods and liquids is today 
“established practice," made so by 
AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food 
and liquid carriers which provide a 
practical and economical means for 
serving a number of different schools 
with hot foods from one centralized 





locotion. 
pha abl 


You can ‘stretch your School Lunch 
Budget Doliars’’ with AerVoiDs. 


Our school food consultants will help 





you with suggestions without cost. 





Circular PE-54 tells exactly how one 
city’s schools saves money with Aer- 
VoiDs. Write for your copy today. No 
obligation. It’s interesting! 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS NOTES... 


URING the week of March 6 to 

14, the 4-H clubs throughout 

the country will celebrate Na- 
tional 4-H Club Week by conducting 
a special drive to increase member- 
ship in their organization. Latest 
official membership figures show 
that more than two million boys and 
girls between the ages of 10 and 21 
are enrolled in 4-H clubs. 

Members from every state and 
county in the United States “learn 
by doing” in projects that range 
from agriculture to homemaking. 


From Here to There— 

Doretta M. Schlaphoff, now head of 
home economics at the University 
of Nebraska, has been selected as 
dean of the Kansas State College 
School of Home Economics effective 
July 1, 1954. A graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, she _ re- 
ceived her Ph.D. from Cornell Uni- 
versity, and has been administrator 
of the home economics program at 
Nebraska since 1949. 

Dr. Schlaphoff will succeed Margaret 
M. Justin, head of home economics at 
Kansas State since 1923, who re- 
tires this June. Dr. Justin is cur- 
rently spending a year in Holland 
on a Fulbright award to conduct 
workshops in home economics. 


Ella Lehr Nisja is now home eco- 
nomics and editorial director of the 
Cereal Institute in Chicago. Previ- 
ously Mrs. Nisja was a consultant 


FEBRUARY 1|2—Lincoln's Birthday 
14—Valentine's Day 
21-28—Brotherhood Week 
22—George Washington's Birthday 


MARCH 3—Ash Wednesday 
6-14—National 4-H Club Week 
17—St. Patrick's Day 


APRIL |8—Easter 


MAY |—Child Health Day 
1-8—National Baby Week 


cisco, California 


Toronto, Ontario 


SSCOOSSSSSSSSSSSUSOHSSSSSSOSSSOSSOSOOSOSOSEOES 


JUNE 27-July 2—National Education Association Convention, New York City 
JULY 6-9—American Home Economics Association 45th Annual Meeting, San Fran- 


AUGUST 24-26—Canadian Home Economics Association 8th Biennial Convention, 







and writer on foods and equipment, 
and before that was director of 
home service, American Dairy As- 
sociation. 


Jeanne Homm has been appointed 
foods and equipment editor of the 
Farm Journal. A graduate of the 
University of Illinois, Miss Homm 
was formerly director of home eco- 
nomics for International Harvester 
Co. 


Bea Lawson Miller will supervise the 
program of educational service to 
homemakers for Calcinator Corpora- 
tion in her new position as director 
of consumer services. A graduate of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Miss Miller has a long record 
of experience in the field of home 
economics and consumer education. 


Evelyn Langston, formerly home 
economist with Frigidaire, has 
joined the consumer service depart- 
ment of General Mills as head of 
home appliances. Miss Langston re- 
places Lillian Anderson who has re- 
signed to join her husband in Texas. 


Jean Griffin has joined the home 
economics department of the Na- 
tional Cranberry Association in 
Hanson, Massachusetts. A_ recent 
graduate of Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, Miss Griffin will work in recipe 
development, photography, and pub- 
licity. 


ates to Remember 
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8 cae Data Sheet No. 20 a 

- 4 id bd * COOKING S: : 

Kit of va ELUMINATING GAS t : 
Home Safety a 


NONELECTRIC “> 


Information Sheets A 
prepared by ~~ 
the National Safety | 2 peo art 
Council sie Ligyy MAB p 














Execrric Eov No. 9 S 
. IPMEN , 

Here is a set of data sheets, newly re- Horne T , 
vised by the National Safety Council, A 
which will supply you with back- Sn safety im 
ground information on all phases of education cutti 
home safety. With this authoritative Or D ata sheet-6 implements 
material you can integrate safety edu- —~ re 
cation into many activities of your 3 Vez 
Home Management program. Ordi- —— Rey 


narily these data sheets are available 


SAFey 
only when purchased direct from the Eoue, y 
National Safety Council ... but for a DAT, Ton 
limited time we are offering the set to SHEEy 
you free, as a special service. Soren 2 ¢ q 





Free in Any Quantity — 


Rene nation : NEW National Safety Council 
Data Sheet on Safe Floors 


Floors in the Home includes much information on the subject 
of safety which has never before been available to you. It discusses the 
installation and maintenance of safe floors, shows where accidents 
occur and how they can be avoided. 





To get your free set of National Safety Council data sheets and a supply of Floors in the 


Home, use coupon on page 29 or write direct to me. J : QZ ( 


Consumer Education Director 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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HOMEMAKING 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Teachers across the nation hail this as the best 
homemaking textbook ever written, It’s an INTE 
GRATED study organized in a practical way to 
meet all school situations, Appeals to BOTH BOYS 
AND GIRLS . . . provides experience in food 
buying and preparation, clothing selection, sewing, 
good grooming, child care, family living, etc, VERY 
STRONG ¥ PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT. 


Over 250 photos of boys and girls at work °° 
more than 70 activity projects, McDermott & Nich- 
olas..., $2.96. No 


1 in coupon, Coupon Section. 


ART 
FOR 
YOUNG 
AMERICA 


Organized along the best-accepted course plan for 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL teaching. Skillfully com- 
bines creative activity, appreciational experiences 
and functional use of art knowledge into one unified 
study, Provides a rich activity program ., . , tota 
revision of section on art in the home with 16 
added pages, This book is used and widely recom- 
mended by state and city home economics depart- 
ments. By Nicholas et al , . . $3.20. No. 2 in 
coupon, 


COMPLETE MEAT COOKBOOK 


A magnificent reference book for home economists! 
This NEW book is COMPLETE—tells the best way 
to BUY ...to STORE... to PREPARE... 
to SERVE. Has nearly 2000 recipes, plain and 
fancy, for ALL MEATS, for every taste and every 
budget need, Shows yields, cooking times and tem- 
peratures, ingredients and measures, Includes charts 
on weights and descriptions of cuts. 560 pages... 
164 Jjarge illustrations. By McLean & Campbell, 
nationally-known authorities on meats in the home 
- » $5.95. No, 3 in coupon. 


NEW-a Helen Nicol Tanous original! Irresistible 
to anyone who sews or plans to sew for girls 2 to 
12, Full directions for making play clothes, basic 
dress variations, jumpers, ‘‘separates’’, pajamas, 
robes, etc. Tells how to plan a child’s wardrobe 
- . . Covers the hard-to-fit child. 256 pages a 
300 illustrations, many in COLOR , , $2.95. 
No, 4 in coupon. 


TAILORING SUITS THE 
PROFESSIONAL WAY 
Poulin (No. 5 in coupon).............$4.50 
DESIGNING YOUR OWN 
DRESS PATTERNS 
Tanous (No. 6 in coupon)............$5.95 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
IN HOMEMAKING 
Butler & Patton (No. 7 in coupon). ....$1.00 
RATING SCALE FOR 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


50 Duplicates ..... pWaene «+ $1.75 


. . . SPECIAL OFFER 






Send for free sample of RATING 
SCALE FOR PERSONA: APPEAR. 
AN - and for FREE EXAMINA. 


TION ot the books: above. See our coupon in the 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. © 
gee 


1253 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois 











BOOKS 
IN REVIEW 


The Clothes You Buy and Make 
By Caroline E. Wingo 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
Price $4.00 Pp. 270 1953 

Designed as a text for a basic 
clothing course in college, this book 
would also be useful as a reference 
for high school teachers and exten- 
sion leaders. The first section dis- 
cusses wise selection through 
planned spending, consideration of 
colors, lines, and fabrics, and care- 
ful purchasing of ready-made gar- 
ments. The second section deals 
with the importance of grooming, 
and the care and storage of clothing. 

Construction techniques are out- 
lined in the final section after a pre- 
liminary discussion of pattern selec- 
tion, alterations, cutting, and fitting. 
Each technique is given with easy- 
to-follow directions and diagrams 
when necessary. Miss Wingo, who 
is head of home economics at Geor- 
gia Teachers College, has organized 
her material well, and used care and 


taste in the selection of illustra- 
tions. Short-cut methods are em- 
phasized. 


Easy-to-Make Fashion Accessories 
By Janie Scott 
Woman's Press (Wm. Morrow Co.) New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 123 1953 

Janie Scott is well known to home- 
making teachers across the country 
as educational stylist for the Sim- 
plicity Pattern Company. This book 
is a collection of her imaginative 
suggestions for fashion accessories 
which teen-agers can 
felt, velvet, woolen yarns, seeds, 
shells, bits of plastic or wood, and 
even safety pins. Diagrams and di- 
rections are easy to follow and there 
are several full-size patterns. 


make from 











I your students 
can create 
1001 Room Settings! 


NEW MAGEE 
“Do-It-Yourself” 
KIT helps you 
teach decorating! 


This is “‘Decor-Rama,” a clever 
classroom aid that makes learning 
fun...teaching easier! 

It’s a Planning Kit for setting up 
miniature rooms and “furnishings.” 
Cut-outs for furniture, carpets and 
rugs, draperies, each in a wide range 
of colors. The decorating schemes 
are endless! 

It’s a book of decorator informa- 
tion. Includes 4-page “course” in 
color, guide to furniture “period” 
choice, full glossary. 

Send today for this colorful, spiral- 
bound 26 page portfolio. 25¢ each. 


See coupon page 31 


another service of 


Md2ee 


carpets and rugs 


THe Macee Carpet Company 
Mitts: BLoomssurc, Pa. 
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newest additions offered by Gerber’s, who make baby foods 
and nothing else: Strained Orange Juice .. . consistently high in 
Vitamin C value; finely strained for nursing-bottle feeding; 
minimum peel oil for ease of digestion; specially pasteurized. 
Strained Egg Yolks ... rich in iron, protein, Vitamin A; creamy, 
custard-like consistency and good fresh-egg flavor ap- 
peal to babies; sterilized for complete safety at 240°F. @ 
OS al 


for 45 minutes. Laboratory tested for purity. 


yew 
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for 25 years, Gerber’s 
have been making baby foods. 
Their professional staff, 
including qualified home 
economists, constantly studies 
the newest developments in 
infant nutrition. Today, Gerber’s 
make over 60 specially prepared 
baby foods. This wide variety 

is produced to fill two 
important needs. First, so that 
early introduction of many 
different foods may stimulate 
appetite and encourage future 
good eating habits. Second, to 
give the necessary choice to 
meet the needs of different 


babies at different ages. 


free 
teaching aids! 


el 





ervsrers seer 
Write to Gerber's, Dept a 
622-4, [aurea ei . J 
for Teacher's Manual and de > o\ 4 
= . #. Ttathees 


sired number of Students’ is 
Leaflets. These authoritative e - i Gord! Muladltae os 
guides on infant nutrition ' 7 od nr 
. eeu, my 
are prepared by qualified , en ATs Pm intitari 
home economists 6 io a ae: as SPSS i esas 
ee a5 he i Sos eh mseeet betes yee d 


Babies ane our business... wr only business ! 


CGerber’s 


BABY FOODS 


4 CEREALS « 60 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS, INCLUDING MEATS 
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electricity IS 
a woman’s business 


Teach tomorrow’s home- 
makers how to avoid annoying 
blackouts, blinking lights, unsafe, 
unsightly octopus tangles and all 
the other troubles and inconven- 
iences that result from insufficient 
wiring. With the National Adequate 
Wiring Bureau’s Lesson Plan Book, 
prepared by experts especially for 
your use, this vital subject is easily 
taught. 

4-part Lesson Projects cover 
electricity as it relates to home 
planning, interior decoration and 
kitchen and leundry efficiency. 
Teachers are enthusiastic about 
using them. Each lesson provides 
simple explanations and solutions. 
This year, new Student Study 
Sheets make teaching of this sub- 
ject even easier. 

Send for 

FREE Lesson Plan Book 
“Electric Wiring 
to Modern Homemaking” plus new 
Student Study Sheets. 


Its Relationship 


Use coupon on page 31 


or write to: 


NATIONAL Aocouare Wrainc BUREAU 


155 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y 
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Price $2.95 Pp. 148 





Betty Cornell's Teen-Age Knitting Book 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
1953 


in collabora- 
Hand 


This book, written 
tion with the Institute for 


| Knitting, gives directions for a wide 


variety of knitting projects. Some 
of these are simple classic sweaters, 
but most are fairly complicated de- 
signs for dresses, novelty blouses, 
men’s clothes, baby clothes, and 
fashion accessories. The book seems 
difficult for a beginner, but a teen- 


ager with some experience would 
find it full of glamour ideas. 
The Cook-a-Meal Cook Book 
By Garel Clark 
William R. Scott, Inc., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp.71 1953 
For the young beginner, this book 


gives a few basic meals with sug- 
gestions for variations. Gaily illus- 
trated and easy to read, it provides 


the fundamentals for learning to 
cook, using a recipe, and planning 
a meal. 

La Cucina 


By Rose L. Sorce 
Twayne Publishers, New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 334 1953 
A complete guide to the best of 
Italian cookery, this book contains 


a wealth of good recipes — simple 
and elegant—as well as interesting 
information about Italian foods. 


Unfortunately some ingredients may 
not be available in all areas. 


The Family Circle Cake 


| and Cooky Cookbook 


| room in year-round menus. 


Family Circle, Inc., New York 
Price $1.00 Pp. 144 1953 


Carefully tested recipes accom- 
panied by photographs of delicious 
looking cakes and cookies make this 
a handsome and useful book. Step 
by step directions and photographs 
help to assure successful products. 


The Mushroom Cook Book 
By Garibaldi M. Lapolla 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., New York 
Price $2.95 Pp. 128 1953 


Over a hundred recipes have been 
gathered by the author to demon- 
strate the versatility of the mush- 
A brief 
review of the history and culture of 
mushrooms adds interest. 


Pyrex Prize Recipes 
Greyston Press, New York 
$2.50 Pp. 128 1953 


Attractively presented recipes and | 


photographs which show how to use 
Pyrex ware to best advantage have 
been compiled by the home econom- 
ics department of the Corning Glass 
Works for the many users of their 


| products. 





NINE BULLETIN BOARD 
EXHIBIT IDEAS 


$5.00 
WITH BEAUTIFUL LETTERING 


"An Exhibit For Every Month in the Year." 





A Pretty Bulletin Board 
Good Publicity 

Tell your Home Ec story on the 
Bulletin "bowed. Here are NINE ex- 
hibit ideas, easy to assemble in a 
JIFFY! May be used, also, as POST- 
ERS. NINE Units are included! Sewing, 
Grooming, Color in Costume, Eti- 
quette, Wardrobe Selection, Flower 
Arrangement. A Fashion Show. Un- 
usual Foods. Party. 


Each Exhibit Includes the 
Following 

LARGE beautiful colored letters, with 
adhesive back ready to arrange on 
your bulletin board. No cutting. 

AND 2 ALPHABET PATTERNS — | 
Large — | Small. 

A SKETCH, 8!/xI1, showing HOW 
the exhibit is to be assembled on 
the Bulletin Board. 

A LIST of items needed for the ex- 
hibits, with one or more included. 


HERE ~— THE NINE EXHIBITS! 
: NIMBLE THIMBLE: A lovely girl 
dressed in real fabric displays 
TWELVE sewing items. 

Il: A GIRL MUST CHOOSE: A 
Blond, Brunette, and Redhead, 
wear a "halo" of becoming colors. 

: A FASHION PARADE: A "real" 
clothesline reveals a girl's model 
wardrobe. 

: YOUR HANDS TELL: A beauti- 
fully manicured hand displays 
REAL manicuring items. 

V: FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS: A 
beautiful arrangement of artificial 
flowers to mount. 

Vi: DATING FOR DANCING: Two 

couples show the “right and 

wrong’ dancing etiquette. 

UNUSUAL FOODS: TWENTY 

rare fruits and vegetables dis- 

played in beautiful color. 

A VALENTINE TEA: A Lovely 

model in a gay formal extends 

the invitation. 

: MAY DAY FASHION PARADE: 
A REAL May Pole with lovely 
dress models in a parade. 


ORDER FROM 


-GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Vil: 


VIII: 
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Here’s a man who’s really enjoying 
himself. And after a moment or two 
of admiration for the steaming, 
savory meat loaf, he’li have compli- 
ments a’plenty for the cook. That’s 
only right, of course, but we feel 
that you played an important part 
in her success. 

After all, it was you who taught 
her how to prepare nourishing, well- 
balanced meals—meals with flair 
aud flourish, yet meals that stay 
within the limits of a penny-wise 
budget. 

Yes, the meat loaf our friend is 
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admiring certainly does you proud. 
It’s not only nourishing and eye- 
appealing, it’s delicious and more 
economical because Kellogg’s All- 
Bran was used as a meat extender. 

This is just one of the many uses 
of Kellogg’s All-Bran in cooking — 
it’s a very versatile product—so 
versatile, in fact, that we’ve pre- 
pared a booklet entitled ‘‘Let’s 
Cook With All-Bran.”’ In it you'll 
find many excellent ideas for using 
Kellogg’s All-Bran. As a breakfast 
cereal, in baking of all kinds, and in 
a wide variety of interesting ways 


OF BATTLE CREEK 








in soups, meats, spaghetti dishes 
and in stuffings for fowl. 

You can get a copy of this booklet 
for every member of your class, 
simply by mailing the coupon on 
page 51. 

So send for your free copies to- 
day and help spread the good word 
about Kellogg’s All-Bran. Chances 


are, your students will put some of 


the facts they find inside to good 
use and be showered with compli- 
ments. And knowing men—we’ll 
wager there'll be praise for the cook 
who taught the cook. 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES 

RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES + CORN SOYA 

SUGAR CORN POPS - SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES + PEP 


apa 
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N CALIFORNIA, educators have 

directed their efforts toward the 
utilization of the eight television 
channels reserved for educational 
purposes in that state. 

Writing in the November, 1953, 
issue of the California Teachers As- 
sociation Journal, Roy E. Simpson, 
superintendent of public instruction 
in California, reports much progress 


| has been made since 1952. 


Representatives of government, 
education, commerce, and labor were 


| called together to study pertinent 


Spark your home economics class with 
motion pictures. Armour’s nine color 
films include tips on buying, cooking, 
carving and serving. The films are 
available, free, to home economics 
classes, women’s clubs, and adult ed- 
ucational groups. Choose from this 
list of interesting titles: 


Your Frankfurter Favorites 
Better Bacon 

ABC’s of Beef Cookery 
Can You Carve ? 

Spring Chicken Year ‘Round 
Easy as Pie 

Festival of Cheese Recipes 
Let’s Talk Turkey 

Margarine Makes Good 


For full information and a complete 
brochure of Armour Food Films write 
—Consumer Service Dept., Armour 
and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 





[ ARMOUR | 
CONSUMER SERVICE 
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aspects of the new medium. Recom- 
mendations of the group included the 
following principles to guide the fu- 
ture development of educational tele- 
vision in California: 

Educational television involves 
more than classroom applications. It 
is an educational resource belonging 
to, to be used by, and for the bene- 
fit of, all the people. Financial sup- 
port must be broader than is en- 
visioned in the present structure for 
financing education. 

Educational television involves all 
groups concerned with the public 
interest, including state and local 
agencies of government. However, 
the group urged that local responsi- 
bility for the program planning, 
presentation, and utilization must be 
accepted and protected. 


Mental Health Films 


Those interested in using films in 
the study of mental health will find 
a wealth of information in Films in 
Psychiatry, Psychology, and Mental 
Health, a new book by Adolf Nich- 
tenhauser, Marie Coleman, and 
David Ruhe. 

The major portion of the book 
is devoted to analysis and critical 
review of 51 such films. Fifty-one 
additional films are more briefly re- 
viewed. Other chapters discuss the 
techniques of evaluation and utiliza- 
tion of films in this field, stressing 
such aspects as the relationship be- 
tween the technical content and the 
method of presentation. A useful 
feature is a chart showing sug- 
gested audiences for each film group. 


This authorative study was pub- 
lished in 1953 by the Health Educa- 
tional Council, 10 Downing Street, 
New York City. 


NEA Resolution 


A resolution passed by the Na- 
tional Education Association at its 
annual convention in Miami Beach, 
Florida, last year, stated that the 
Association is encouraged by the 
increasing interest in television as 
a medium of education. 

The resolution urged the develop- 
ment of television as a supplemen- 
tary aid to classroom teaching, as 
well as a means of adult education. 
“Because of the great importance of 
this aid,” it continued, “the Associ- 
ation commends the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for extend- 
ing indefinitely the status of the 242 
station assignments set aside for 
educational use.” 


Weight Reduction 


Weight Reduction Through Diet, 
a 16mm. color and sound film, docu- 
ments a weight reduction study 
done at Michigan State College un- 
der the direction of Dr. Margaret 
A. Ohlson, head of the foods and 
nutrition department. 

This film was cited in the article, 
“The Truth About Weight Control,” 
which appeared in the December, 
1953, issue of the Journal of Home 
Economics. Produced by the 
National Dairy Council, it is avail- 
able from Association Films, 35 
West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. The film is recommended for 
adult and professional use. 


Your Posture 


Your Posture, a new 16mm. 
sound film produced by Young 
America Films, discusses the impor- 
tance of good posture to appear- 
ance and general health, for elemen- 
tary and secondary school students. 
This film is available for purchase 
or rent. Write to Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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CANNED JUICES are boosters for vitamin C in the diet of children and adults. Serve them 
as they come from the can or combined. Here a taste-testing group selects flavor favorites. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL FOR THE NEW TERM 


Modern teaching methods require streamlined 
material. To prepare materials the home eco- 
nomics staff of the National Canners Association: 

1. Visited foods classes on trips to various 
parts of the country and conferred with teachers 
and supervisors. 

2. Summarized comments and suggestions 
written to us by many educators who have 
used our teaching aids. 

3. Studied results of survey questionnaires 


from foods teachers. 

4. Planned materials in accordance with 
the recommendations made by the Business- 
Sponsored Teaching Aids Committée, released 
by the Office of Education of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

If you don’t have these up-to-the-minute 
teaching aids on Canned Foods for your new 
classes . . . turn to the coupon service section 
and send for the entire kit. 
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HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1133 - 20th Street, N. W. . Washington 6, D.C. 
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Wedaing Bells 


coming up fast for 
2 out of 3 high school 
Home Economics students” 


Westinghouse School Plan i i 4 


helps you get them ready J / 
for homemaking that’s in step with their mney / 


Here’s how it works 

Under this Plan, schools buy the latest Westinghouse 
Appliances for only half retail cost ...and have 
them replaced with new models every year at no 
further cost. Schools can start with a single appli- 
ance, or as many as they need for home economics 
training. Even schools with very limited budgets 
can soon acquire all the appliances they need when 
funds can be used for additional equipment instead 
of.repairs on old, outmoded appliances. 7; 


Here’s what it does for Home Ec de sses 


With up-to-date appliances in the <lassroom, 
teachers can show tomorrow’s brides how, to appraise 
f 



















new pr yet featur¢s/in terms of family needs... 
how to’use them inApplying improved homemaking 
methods ... how /proper care affects product effi- 
ciericy. Lessons yedlly ‘“‘come alive’ when students 
tAirst-hand e perience in using up-to-the-minute 
memaking fechniques and better buymanship. 
eaching, to , becomes easier and more effective. 





Teachin hes Kit... free! 


Contains/ five Reference Handbooks which many 
teachers/use as textbooks on the selection, care and 
use of foday’s appliances . . . Student Fact Folders 
lensed information from each Handbook .. . 
/An’ Spice Cookbook for young cooks... 
valuable materials on family nutrition, kitchen- 
laundry planning and other important phases of 
mhédern living. 





Mail coupon on page 35, for free Teaching Aids Kit 
and full details about Westinghouse School Plan 
...or write to: 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Consumer Service Department PHE-254 

250 East 4th St., Mansfield, Ohio 
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| eicas a show that 2 out of 3 high school home economics 
u 


dents marry within 2 years after graduation. . . 32% of 
fall 18 and 19-year-old girls in the U.S. are married . . . 50% 
{marry before they are 20. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC RANGES + REFRIGERATORS « HOME FREEZERS « AUTOMATIC WASHERS ¢ CLOTHES DRYERS » WATER HEATERS 
DISHWASHERS « FOOD WASTE DISPOSERS « VACUUM CLEANERS « ROASTER-OVENS « FOOD MIXERS « COOK-N-FRYERS 
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Take the little girl's hand and hold on 


tightly for a visit to big sister's school... 











Child Care Problems 
of Junior High School Students 


By JEAN CRAWFORD and DOROTHY D. SCOTT 


brother?” “Why does my little sister always follow 


Hi can I get along with my younger sister and 
“What do you do if a child hurts 


me around?” 
himself ?” 

These questions of junior high students indicate 
family relation problems with younger children. They 
raise the point of whether in a typical junior high 
school both boys and girls receive adequate preparation 
for child care to meet their present and future needs 
and problems. 

To obtain at least a partial answer to this question, 
a study was made of 205 seventh and eighth grade 
boys and girls in three large city schools in Gary, In- 
diana. Ruth Schooler, supervisor of home economics 
in the Gary Public Schools, arranged for the work to be 
done in the Emerson, Roosevelt, and Lew Wallace 
schools, which represent a*cross-section of Gary’s eco- 
nomic levels. 

Almost three-fourths of the students reported that 
they care for younger brothers and sisters at one time 
or another. More girls than boys indicated that they 
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took care of younger family members, but 23 per cent 
of .the boys also reported such responsibility. Sixty- 
three per cent of the students said that they took care 
cf children outside the home. Of this group 12 per cent 
were boys. 

More children seemed to have occasional duty rather 
than weekly or daily responsibility. The usual time for 
girls to take care of children was in the evenings and 
on weekends, while duties accepted by boys were mainly 
in the evenings. 

Nearly all the children who had younger brothers 
and sisters in the family said they helped to care for 
them. The seventh grade boys and girls indicated that 
they assumed a share of responsibility almost equal 
to that of the eighth grade students in respective areas 
of child care duties. Students reported that they most 
frequently cared for children ranging in age from one 
to six years rather than under one year. 

Outside-the-home employment of mothers was appar- 
ently not the main reason for older children taking care 
of younger ones. The data seemed to indicate that the 
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children took over when the parents 
were away for evening or weekend 
recreation. However in the low. fh- 
come area the number of employed 
mothers was greater, the families 
larger, and child-helpers mére nu- 
merous. * 

All of the students who had child 
care responsibilities, in or away 
from the home, related at least one 
type of problem that bothered them. 
Here are a few typical examples of 
responses of students when they are 
asked what problems they had: 

“When the little baby about 
six months old started crying and 
wouldn’t stop, I put the bottle in his 
mouth. But he didn’t stop so pretty 
soon his mother came and I was 
glad.” 

“Putting them to bed, because 
they don’t like to go to bed.” 

“When I tell them to do something 
and they don’t obey me.” 

“TI think when I give them a bot- 
tle because I’m afraid I’ll choke 
them.” 

“Changing their diapers.” 

Types of problems which the older 
children listed most frequently were: 
crying, bedtime conduct, disorderly 
and disobedient behavior, and pre- 
paring food and bottles. 

The children were then asked to 
relate their most pleasant memory 
of taking care of a small child. Ex- 
amples of the student’s replys are: 

“They keep me company and my 
little sister makes me laugh at her 
dancing. She is only two years old 
and it is funny because she is bow- 
legged and sometimes leans over too 
rar’ 

“When my parents went to Pitts- 


burgh on an emergency I really felt 
responsible for my sister.” 

“My little brother likes me to 
teach him his letters and his num- 
bers and I like to teach him.” 

“They are so funny to be around, 
and always happy.” 

“T like to play with them.” 

The attitudes of the group to- 
wards younger children seemed to 
indicate most frequently: enjoyment 
of companionship in activity, affec- 
tionate amusement, and enjoyment 
of responsibility. 

More than half of the group said 
that they liked to stay with children 
while their parents were away, and 
that they liked to care for them. Re- 
sults showed that more girls than 
boys enjoyed caring for children, 
although many boys indicated a pos- 
itive attitude toward the small child. 
Enthusiasm seemed to be slightly 
higher among seventh grade boys 
and girls than those in the eighth 
grade. 

When asked if they would like to 
learn how to take care of children 
and to understand them better, al- 
most three-fourths of the group said 
they would. Only 16 per cent, mostly 
eighth grade girls, indicated that 
they had ever had such training. 
Some of the reasons given for want- 
ing to study about young children 
were: 

“Because I like them and if I do 
have some younger children at my 
house I would know how to take care 
of them.” 

“I’m going to be a father some 
day, I hope.” 

“Because I have to take care of 
them and I like to care for them.” 


“Because when I baby-sit I want 
to baby-sit good.” 

Reasons given most frequently 
for wanting the course seemed to 
fall into the following categories: 
desire to understand and increase 
pleasant relationships, believing it 
necessary to future adult needs, and 
wanting to gain helpful knowledge 
to be more efficient in service. 

In the light of these findings it 
would seem important for boys and 
girls to study child development in 
the seventh and eighth grades— 
especially in low income neighbor- 
hoods. The main goal of such study 
would seem to be to improve ability 
to understand youngsters and have 
happy relations with them rather 
than to earn money. It is important 
that the learning experiences in the 
area be pointed toward understand- 
ing the behavior and social needs as 
well as the physical care of the 
child from one to six years old rather 
than that of the infant. 

For schools in which homemaking 
classes are offered for junior high 
school boys and girls, a unit on child 
care might be introduced in the sev- 
enth grade and continued in the 
eighth grade. Such studies would 
strengthen the home economics cur- 
riculum for family life education. 
If homemaking classes are not of- 
fered or are not available to all the 
students, child care units could be 
fitted into social living subjects. 

The units should be adapted to the 
interests and needs of the children 
within the community, but should 
also be planned to be of value to 
them in their future activities. Child 
care study should provide real, life- 


Practical photographs a play-day at Pelham Junior High School, New York 


During the afternoon the children 
are introduced to many new things. 










Balloons are especially fun if 
big sister does the blowing. 





Seventh-grade homemaking stud- 
ents invite their pre-school broth- 
ers and sisters to school one after- 
noon of each term for a play-day. 





Photos by Ernest Pascucci 






































like contact with younger children 
and exemplify the best practices ap- 
propriate to the economic and social 
level of the community. 

For constructing such child care 
units these further suggestions are 
offered: 

1. The teacher might make a ques- 
tionnaire form for her students to 
answer concerning their duties and 
problems in the care of younger chil- 
dren. Their answers will help indi- 
cate content for unit on child care. 

2. Units of study in child care 
should stress understanding of the 
small child’s behavior as well as his 
physical care. Understanding the 
reasons why children cry and are 
disorderly or disobedient may help 
provide smoother relationships be- 
tween the older and younger child. 

3. The child care unit might in- 
clude a variety of planned and crea- 
tive activities with toys, music, and 
stories that are suitable for young 
children of different ages. 

4. Planning the suitability of the 
small child’s activities to the time of 
day during which the older child is 
likely to be caring for the younger 
one may decrease the number of 
problems between the two groups. 
The unit on child care might include 
the kinds of activities appropriate 
for the morning, afternoon, and be- 
fore bedtime. 

5. The home environment should 
be taken into consideration when 
teaching the kinds of activities suit- 
able for small children. Many activi- 
ties for children living in spacious 
neighborhoods may not be suitable 
for apartment-bound children or 
those living in over-crowded areas. 





Little sister loves to help and assists in the 
preparations for the afternoon tea party which 
had deen carefully planned by the 7th-graders. 


































Climax of the afternoon play-day is tea party 
with festive crepe paper decorations and 
favors. Both hostesses and guests enjoyed it. 


The homemaking students had 
planned simple refreshments for the 
tea party—no tea, of course, but 
fruit juice! Their teacher, Carla 
Wilkenson, says the girls gain much 
from planning the play-day and from 
observing the children's reactions 
to the new situations. 


In completing work for a masters 
degree, Miss Crawford made this 
study under the direction of Dr. 
Scott, head of home economics edu- 
cation at the Ohio State University. 
Miss Crawford now is_ teaching 
clothing and a senior class in modern 
living at the William A. Wirt School, 
Gary, Indiana. 


This little guest is ready for 
any activity the day may bring. 


Story-telling is a favorite activity ] 
for both the big and little sisters. 

























A walk and some simple out- 
door games are another ac- 
tivity planned by the girls. 
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home economics students of Al- 

den High School as they sat be- 
hind observation screens and 
watched eight little youngsters settle 
themselves in the home economics 
cottage. Their teacher had become a 
nursery school teacher and for an 
hour the students watched with in- 
terest as she guided the children 
through a happy morning. The pre- 
schoolers played on, unaware that 
the first group of observers slipped 
quietly out the back door and an- 
other class came to take their places. 

Much had been done in prepara- 
tion for this day. In all home eco- 
nomics classes there had been dis- 
cussions of what the girls wanted 
to learn about children and how 
they might learn it. It was decided 
to have a temporary nursery school 
right in the classroom. The stu- 
dents discussed how and what to 
observe and laboratory periods were 
given to making and repairing child- 
size furniture, toys, and books. Ob- 
servation screens were improvised. 
The girls had seen films showing 
activities in other nursery schools 
and visited a nearby kindergarten 
to get ideas. 

Then came the great day and the 
real, live children were present in 
the nursery school they had “built.” 
Tomorrow would be another discus- 
sion day to share observations, to 
check the adequacy of their nursery 
school, to question the teacher about 
some of her procedures with the 
children, and to plan future obser- 
vations. Then next week and for 
several weeks to come there would 
be nursery school three days a week 
and classes the other two days. 

After the first week the girls 
would take turns assisting the 
teacher so that they could learn by 
doing. “The children must not be 
exploited,” their teacher warned, 
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management and clothing courses in 
the Knoxville, Tennessee, Evening 
High School. A graduate of the 
University of Arkansas, she has an 
M.A. in home economics education 
from the University of Wisconsin. 
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“and we must be sure to use the 
best methods of handling them. They 
are people, not dolls, and we want 
their experiences here to be of value 
to them as well as to us.” 

As the weeks went by the girls 
felt more capable of fulfilling their 
jobs as baby sitters and as big sis- 
ters. The first-year students con- 
centrated on the material aspects of 
child care since these are more 
easily understood by less mature 
minds. They learned how to select 
toys and observed how children of 
different ages use the same toys in 
different ways. They studied food 
for children and prepared meals. 
They selected pictures and _ books 
and learned how to tell or read a 
story. 

They also studied children’s cloth- 
ing and evaluated it in terms of 
comfort, cost, ease of laundering, 
and self-help. Some made garments 
for younger brothers and sisters. 
They observed such things as how 
normal children differ from each 
other and what children of different 
age levels can usually accomplish. 

During this time the second-year 
girls, having studied these things 
the year before, were observing 
emotional and social development, 
discipline and teaching methods, and 
language and other mental develop- 
ment. To be sure, the students 
could make only a small beginning 
in these difficult areas, but they at 
least got an idea of how much there 
is to learn and they collected ma- 
terials with which to continue their 
learning when they become mothers. 

Free booklets were ordered from 
business firms, inexpensive Govern- 
ment bulletins were bought or ob- 
tained free. The girls gained an ap- 
preciation that such sources of in- 
formation are more reliable than 
grandmothers, aunts, neighbors, or 
even their own mothers. 

The classes held during these 
weeks were as interesting as the 
nursery school days. There were 
more films to be viewed and evalu- 
ated, reports of special projects and 
readings, plans for future observa- 
tions, speculations about why the 
children behaved as they did in cer- 





By HAZEL TAYLOR SPITZE 


tain situations. The lively discus- 
sions sometimes amounted to de- 
bates. 

For example, on the day the gen- 
eral topic for discussion was dis- 
cipline, one girl began excitedly 
with, ‘Well, what Johnny needs is 
some good sound spankings. Then 
he wouldn’t push the other children 
around the way he does and always 
take their toys.” 

The teacher calmly replied, ‘‘Let’s 
think a minute about children we 
have observed in their homes. When 
they were spanked repeatedly, was 
their so-called wrong behavior really 
changed or did they just avoid it 
when mother was looking or substi- 
tute some equally unacceptable be- 
havior ?” 

One girl responded that she was 
sure the many spankings she had 
received as a younger child had just 
made her “meaner.” Another added 
that spanking certainly hadn’t made 
her little brother stop running away 
from home. 

As the discussion proceeded the 
teacher pointed out that one must 
get at the causes of unacceptable 
behavior in order to bring about im- 
provement, and that discipline to be 
effective must teach rather than 
punish. The girls remembering 
their own punishments could easily 
agree and were then ready to pro- 
ceed with suggestions for possible 
reasons for Johnny’s aggressions 
and ways to teach him how to play 
normally with other children. 

In addition to their observations 
and the classes devoted to the prog- 
ress of the nursery school, the girls 
worked singly or in groups to carry 
out other projects related to child 
care. Some reported on a series of 
experiences in baby sitting, others 
helped in the nursery department of 
their church school, and one group 
made and repaired toys for welfare 
distribution at Christmas. A _ girl 
whose father owned a _ furniture 
store arranged a window as a room 
fitted for a young child. Another 
girl started a Saturday story hour 
for children at the public library 
and acted as the “story lady.” Later 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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Quickie 6. Extenders 


Suggestions for the flower arranger who wants 
a “conversation piece" ... but has only a few 
flowers ... or just “one of a kind" flowers. 


1. A good flower arranger avoids problems of clean- 
up by keeping all tools and materials on a canvas or 
on newspapers. For making these arrangements she 
would have gathered flowers, shears, frogs, plasticéne, 
and containers. Any shallow bowl or pan would be 
suitable, but the edge of the container should be high 
enough to allow water to reach the stem of the flowers 
fastened in a needle point holder, though not so high 
that it would spoil the line of arrangement. A soup 
coupe or a low sauce dish, an eight-inch cake pan, or 
even low footed dishes would be appropriate. 

2. The frog should be anchored firmly by attaching 
three lumps of plasticene or modeling clay to the frog 
or pin needle holder. Hands, frog, plasticene, and dish 
must be dry. Press plasticene down, then give a little 
twist as the frog is pressed down. Smooth and press 
plasticene on plate and holder, then check by tipping 
dish to be sure the frog is firmly in place. 

3 Make a “trio,” a three-sided arrangement that is 
attractive from every angle. Use three velvety geran- 
ium leaves in the center, then place a different kind 
of flower in front of each leaf. Be sure to add the 
water after the arrangement is completed. 

4. A double-feature arrangement can be a delightful 
“conversation piece.” In this illustration two aralia 
leaves, with stems cut to one-half inch in length, are 
placed back to back in the center of the frog. On the 
first side several yellow marguerites are arranged and 
on the other a few snapdragons. The finished result 
is two very different arrangements depending upon 
which side is seen, both lovely against the dark leaves. 





Arrangements Flower 


BY HAZEL STAGER POULSEN 


2. Anchor frog firmly on shallow container . 





3. Make a “trio.” This is pretty from all sides . . 


4. With large green leaves as background 
make an attractive "double feature" .. . 




















An accessory to the General Electric 
range is deep fat French fryer device. 
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Electrically operated rotissierie is 
newest feature of Hotpoint range. 






















Double ovens of Caloric gas range have 
colored handles to match kitchen decor. 








Waist-high broiling unit is part of 
the oven of this Tappan gas range. 






Eight layers bake evenly in this 
large capacity Westinghouse oven. 









CONVENIENCE FEATURES 






Controls’ for surface units and ovens are conveni- 
ently placed in back splasher of RCA Estate 
range. Also note center built-in griddle section. 


Offer Students Experiences with both 


Gas and Electric Ranges 


with many varieties of house- 
hold equipment is an important 
part of the home economics cur- 
riculum. In food-preparation classes 
opportunity to use both gas and 
electric ranges is essential. Unless 
a student can actually experience the 
differences in the operation and per- 
formance of the ranges, she will 
not be fully prepared to apply her 
knowledge to home and business jobs. 
Demonstrations of the features of 
gas and electric ranges, followed by 
lessons which require students to 
use the ranges, serve a dual pur- 
pose. For example, a lesson in egg 
cookery will help to teach students 
to control the range as well as illus- 
trate the principles of protein coagu- 
lation. 
Here we present a brief review 


A wit mn working experience 





of the newest models to keep you 
up-to-date on the most recent 
changes and improvements. 


Top of the Range 


Time-controlled gas and electric 
surface units have been incorporated 
into a few of the deluxe ranges this 
year. But since the convenience 
value to consumers of this feature 
has not been fully established, it 
should not be considered a definite 
trend. 

All ranges have sensitive controls 
which permit a wide range of heats 
from keep warm to very high. This 
is achieved in different ways on gas 
and electric ranges. Controls of gas 
ranges are usually mounted on the 
front panel just above the oven, with 
the exception of the oven timing 
device which is placed in the back 
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By FLORENCE STASSEN 


splasher for greater visibility. Dials 
or handles are used to control the 
flow of gas since push buttons are 
impractical. Burners are of two 
types, either a single ring which 
is turned low for simmer heat or 
a double ring with the center burner 
used for low heat. Many gas ranges 
are equipped with automatic igni- 
tion eliminating the continuously 
burning gas pilot light. Only one 
gas range features a two-level deep- 
well cooker. The gas burner is 
raised or lowered with only a minor 
adjustment that is easily handled by 
student or homemaker. 

Surface units of electric ranges 
are controlled either by push but- 
tons or dials. Practically all con- 
trols are placed on the back splasher. 
On some ranges colored lights be- 
hind push buttons indicate the de- 
gree of heat being used, and on 
others dials are marked to show 
heat positions. 

Tubular heating units, in which 
filaments are embedded in metal 
sheaths, are used on most electric 
ranges. Either one length or two 
lengths of tubing is used. With two 
lengths of tubing, the inner tube 
is used for low heat, the outer for 
medium heat, and both for high 
heat. When one tube is used, the 
entire length heats to the desired 
degree. Both types of construction 
give satisfactory service. 

Surface units are often varied in 
size to accommodate different uten- 





COMPONENT PARTS 


sils. Some manufacturers offer an 
extra fast heating unit, which means 
that double its usual voltage is sup- 
plied when the unit is turned to 
high so that it reaches maximum 
temperature within half a minute. 
An electronic eye control is installed 
in the surface unit of one electric 
range to control the temperature so 
closely that there is no danger of 
scorching or burning. 


Ovens and Broilers 


Extra capacity as well as double 
ovens are available in almost every 
line of gas and electric ranges. This 
is indicative of the trend toward 
the utilization of all areas for cook- 
ing purposes rather than for stor- 
age. The larger ovens permit great- 
er amounts of food to be baked at 
one time. However, there would be 
no real advantage to this if it were 
not for the fact that improved oven 
construction, insulation, and temper- 
ature controls permit even distribu- 
tion of heat. Thus, food may be 
placed anywhere in the oven and be 
baked evenly. 

Some double-oven ranges have one 
full-sized oven and a smaller bake 
oven. The smaller oven allows for 
the extra depth required by the 
deep-well cooker. One 30-inch range 
features a large capacity oven and 
a smaller rotisserie compartment 
with an electrically operated spit. It 
is large enough to barbecue poultry 
or a small roast. 


Separate oven and range tops are cre- 
ated to be installed in any desired loca- 
tion. At left is a Roper gas oven and a 
2-burner counter top unit. At right is 
the Hotpoint electric oven and 4 sur- 
face units with controls, Both ovens are 
equipped with automatic timing devices 
stainless steel. 


and all units are of 





Broiling units differ considerably 
in gas and electric ranges. Gas 
ranges feature separate broiling 
compartments which are either im- 
mediately beneath the oven and use 
the same burner or to the side of 
the oven with a separate burner. 
Roll-out broiler racks and smokeless 
broiler construction are excellent 
conveniences. 

Electric broiling units are usually 
a part of the electric range oven 
which is equipped with top and bot- 
tom heating units. The top unit is 
used for broiling and the lower for 
baking and roasting. The broiling 
pan is supported by the top shelf 
in the oven. This, of course, can be 
adjusted to any desired height. 


Convenience Features 


Separate range tops and ovens in 
both gas and electric models are 
available for versatile kitchen ar- 
rangements. They may be installed 
at any level or in any area desired. 

Color appears on many ranges as 
part of the control panel or on han- 
dles. One manufacturer offers ranges 
in a variety of colors and in an an- 
tique copper finish. 

Time controlled ovens and appli- 
ance outlets simplify the operation 
of ranges. A variety of surface 
burner arrangements are available 
so that every need may be satisfied. 
Griddle plates are being incorpor- 
ated into many ranges to provide an 
additional method of cooking with- 
out need for extra utensils. One 
electric range has a thermostatically 
controlled grill with adjustable feet 
for perfect leveling. 
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Wearever's new Hallite saucepans 
have domed covers of a non-tarnish 
copper color; useful hang-up rings. 
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Upper part of Revere double boiler 
can be a mixing bowl. This ware is 
stainless steel with a copper bottom. 





Pot-watching is easy with Pyrex 
flameproof glass saucepans, Handles 
are easy to hold, have hanging ring. 





Farberware saucepot combines 
stainless steel with aluminum 
clad bottoms. It has heat-resist- 
ant handles with finger grips. 





HAT woman does not get a 
possessive gleam in her eye 


when she comes upon a store 
display of shining pots and pans? 
There is such a variety to choose 
from. Should it be glowing copper, 
aluminum, stainless steel, enameled 
ware, or flame-proof glass? Which 
sizes and shapes are suited to the 
greatest number of uses? Which 
will give maximum service with 
minimum care? 

With such a wide array of sur- 
face cookery utensils available, a 
few definitions of pots and pans will 
be helpful. A saucepan is a pan 
with a long handle and is usually 
made in capacities of 4-quarts or 
less. A saucepot has U-shaped 
handles placed at either side and va- 
ries in size from 1-quart to 20- 
quarts. A kettle is a pan with a bail 
handle. It is designed to hold bulky 
foods, or large quantities as for can- 
ning or preserving. 

Utensils show many improvements 
in styling both in functional use and 
in attractiveness. Now a look at the 
characteristics of a good utensil and 
the factors which make for long- 
lasting satisfaction. 

A pan should absorb heat well, or 
make maximum use of the heat pro- 
vided. This property is affected by 
the shape of the pan and the ma- 
terial from which it is made. Flat- 
bottomed pans are very necessary on 
ranges where heat is absorbed prin- 


Dr. Thomas is an associate profes- 
sor of home economics at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


The Ekcoware chef set 
of Ekco Products Co., 
combines stainless steel, 
copper bottom cooking 
utensils with Flint kit- 
chen tools on a con- 
venient hang-up rack. 


By ORPHA MAE THOMAS 


— Choosing Pots and Pans 


for Surface Cookery 


cipally through contact as on the 
electric or coal range. Similarly, the 
size of the bottom of the pan should 
cover the entire surface unit of the 
range. 

The pan should heat the contents 
quickly, by conducting and dis- 
tributing heat well. Various ma- 
terials have different qualities. Alu- 
minum heats quickly and conducts 
well. Enameled ware heats rapidly 
and holds heat well, but unless it 
has a heavy steel base, heat is con- 
ducted unevenly. Iron, while it 
heats slowly, cooks evenly and holds 
heat well. Stainless steel alone ab- 
sorbs heat slowly and conducts it 
poorly, but its other characteristics 
make it a desirable material for 
cooking utensils. Thus stainless 
steel is clad with other metals which 
are excellent heat conductors such 
as copper or aluminum to combine 
their best features in one utensil. 

Flame-proof glass utensils for sur- 
face cookery heat quickly and cool 
slowly. This means that foods con- 
tinue to cook after the utensil has 
been removed from the heat source. 
A special convenience of glass uten- 
sils is their transparency which per- 
mits one to see the depth of the 
liquid and the progress being made 
without removing the lid. 

Ceramic ware heats slowly, con- 
ducts heat evenly, and retains heat 
a long time. Only a few pieces are 
made for surface cookery and these 
should be protected from direct heat 
by an asbestos mat. 

Pans should produce satisfactory 
products. Because color is impor- 
tant to the aesthetic value of food, 
the product should not be discolored 
in cooking. Foods which are easily 
scorched should be prepared in pans 
conducting heat evenly, or if especi- 
ally delicate should be prepared in 
double boilers. Flavor should not be 
altered by contact with the material 
of the utensil. 

Utensils should be easy to use. 
They should have good balance and 
proper weight so that they sit firmly 
on the range unit, either full or 
empty, with or without lid, and be 
easy to manipulate when filled. The 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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INCE 1947 many home econom- 

ics departments in the Chicago 

public schools have taken on a 
new look. Our modernizing and re- 
modeling program has been a grad- 
ual one with only a few laboratories 
completely redone each year. In a 
city system of close to 400,000 pupils 
of which almost 77,000 are enrolled 
in the high schools, each department 
must necessarily be allotted a lim- 
ited portion of an annual budget 
that currently is more than 140 mil- 
lion dollars. 

This remodeling program has 
been a cooperative effort and we in 
the division of home economics are 
proud of our part in it. We have 
worked with the division of archi- 
tecture which until this year has 
made all plans for building and re- 
modeling Chicago schools. We suf- 
fered the pains of learning the limi- 
tations of certain older buildings; 
the complications of the building 


By MARY MARK STURM 


Under-table space is 
provided for each girl's 
tote tray during class. 
There are two machines 
for every four pupils. 


trade codes; the delay due_ to 
strikes; the problems of relation- 
ships with school personnel. Then 
there were the tasks of trying to 
anticipate the teacher’s and the pu- 
pil’s every need; the selection of 
colors, upholstery, woodwork, and 
equipment to fit the space; and the 
budget appropriations. 

The changes made in the remodel- 
ing of the home economics labora- 


Chicago has a long-term plan for 


Modernizing Clothing 
Laboratories 





The cutting, pressing table has 
stcrage space for all neces- 
sery equipment and charts. 
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A rack for drafting paper is 
conveniently placed below the 
table so that it does not in- 
terfere with cutting space. 
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tories were keyed to the curriculum 
philosophy of the Chicago public 
schools. This philosophy takes note 
of the following functions of living: 
practicing American citizenship, 
using the tools of communication, 
developing economic competence, im- 
proving family living, building hu- 
man relationships. Also considered 
are protecting life and health, en- 
joying wholesome leisure, satisfying 
spiritual and aesthetic needs, and 
meeting vocational responsibilities. 

In order for the home economics 
teacher to provide experiences which 
contribute to these functions, it was 
necessary to remove antiquated 
equipment and to install modern 
functional laboratories. In our large 
city system this has required the 
interest and cooperation of the gen- 
eral superintendent of schools, the 
director of the budget, the assistant 
superintendent in charge of secon- 
dary education, the high school dis- 
trict superintendents, the chief 
architect, the purchasing agent, and 
the writer of specifications. Now 
the remodeling of eight home eco- 
nomics departments has been accom- 
plished. Also complete laboratories 
have been constructed in two new 
buildings—a high school and an ele- 
mentary school for crippled children. 

Currently being remodeled are 
laboratories in three high schools 
and a new all-purpose room in one 
of the junior colleges. (This is our 
introduction of home economics into 
city junior colleges.) We are also 
providing new equipment in two 
high schools, simply as a “face lift- 
ing” measure. This will give ade- 
quate and efficient arrangement and 
equipment for some ten years at a 
considerably lower cost than actual 
remodeling of the rooms. 

The Clothing Laboratories 
Although the remodeling work 


has included foods laboratories and 
(Continued on next page) 




















(Continued from preceding page) 
home management rooms, in this 
article we should like to describe the 
new clothing laboratories. In plan- 
ning these rooms we aimed for util- 
ity and efficiency. But we must em- 
phasize that as each job is com- 
pleted new and better ideas seem to 
unfold as the room is used. Clothing 
rooms to be remodeled in the future, 
we are sure, will be even more effi- 
cient with greater provision for cen- 
tering all activities to prevent con- 
fusion and waste of time and 
motion. 

The purpose of the clothing lab- 
oratory, the equipment required and 
the manner in which it is to be used, 
must always be kept in mind. In 
Chicago we are striving to teach 
clothing construction with a few 
basic techniques which appear over 
and over again in each succeeding 
garment. Perfection in performance 
and a minimum of time spent are 
fundamental to achieving a good- 
looking garment which gives maxi- 
mum satisfaction at a cost lower 
than that of a ready-made garment 
of equal quality. 

When teaching arithmetic we 
teach the fundamentals and build on 
these. The same is true for every 
basic learning and applies to cloth- 
ing construction. If the student 
learns the importance of grain line 
when making a garment she will 
also be a better judge of ready-made 


Mrs. Sturm is director of the divi- 
sion of home economics, Board of 
Education, Chicago, Illinois. She 
gives special credit to Mrs. Wini- 
fred Wagner, one of her supervisory 
staff, for devoted interest to the 


remodeling program. 
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Cabinet storage is carried to the ceiling The upper portion is used 
for storing teaching aids used infrequently, small equipment, and books. 


garments, and can more easily make 
any necessary alterations. 


General Considerations 


To do any job well certain equip- 
ment must be provided and properly 
arranged. When rooms are to be re- 
modeled into modern clothing lab- 
oratories we feel these factors must 
be considered: the money available, 
the space to be used, the structure 
of the room itself, plumbing facili- 
ties, construction of any walls that 
are to be removed or partially cut 
down, the number of students to be 
accommodated in each class, the 
number of classes, and the need for 
facilities for using films. These fac- 
tors will determine the number of 
work tables, sewing machines, cut- 
ting tables, chairs, pressing areas, 
tote trays, electric outlets, and the 
amount of cabinet space to be 
provided. 

Our rooms are planned to accom- 
modate seven groups of four each. 
Two machines are provided for 
every four girls and these are lo- 
cated as close to the work table as 
possible.. A room 60 by 25 to 29 
feet is ideal for such a clothing lab- 
oratory. However, we have some- 
times had to accept a somewhat 
smaller room and arrange equip- 
ment to serve the greatest number 
of students as efficiently as possible. 

Blackboard and cork board is pro- 
vided either on cabinet doors or on 
available wall space. Four sets of 
pressing equipment are _ provided. 
However we feel that this is not 
sufficient and hope to provide one 
set for every four girls in the 
future. 

Also in the future we hope to in- 
stall two full-length mirrors, a shelf 








for fabrics in the process of shrink- 
ing, and two hand sinks instead of 


one. The electric outlet and signal 
lights at either end of the cutting 
tables constructed in the future will 
be placed in back of the pressing 
board and to the extreme right to 
prevent the iron cord from being 
dragged over the board. 


Cabinet Storage 


We have tried to group cabinets 
in order to cut cost and to secure 
the best utilization of space. Cabi- 
nets are best carried right to the 
ceiling. The upper portion serves 
for storing teaching aids that are 
used only occasionally, small equip- 
ment, and books. In laboratories 
that are used by five or six classes 
each day we have supplied two full- 
length and one shorter-length ward- 
robe case with extra space above. 

Additional cabinets are provided 
for storing bolts of fabric, findings, 
and reference books. Tote tray 
cases designed with metal slides 
that eliminate loss of space taken 
up by dividing shelves are provided 
in sufficient number to accommodate 
each student and with as many ad- 
ditional as possible for filing mimeo- 
graphed material and booklets. 

Additional and appropriate space, 
in the cabinets, storeroom, or in the 
cutting table, is provided for charts 
and other large teaching aids. Sam- 
ple teaching models, notions, find- 
ings, and the projector and daylight 
screen also require adequate storage 
space. 

We have found that wood cabinets 
with sliding doors are most satis- 
factory, for then no child can bump 


(Continued on page 30) 


























Metal slide stripping for tote tray eliminates space 
wasted on shelves. Each student has her own tote tray. 
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Sewing Units 


N the past few years home economists—and 
manufacturers—have been giving new atten- 
tion to the equipment and layout of clothing 
rooms. Short-cut methods of sewing, so widely 
adopted by homemaking teachers, have de- 
manded a simplified and more efficient arrange- 
ment of equipment. Probably the greater use 





Combination sewing and cutting table de- 
signed by Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany has two sewing machines which may 
be lowered for a smooth cutting area. 


of the all-purpose homemaking room in which 
many activities are carried on simultaneously, 
has also contributed to space-saving, more work- 
able arrangements for teaching clothing. 

Whatever the impetus, the homemaking teach- 
er’s aim is to create a clothing area which 
encourages the use of modern methods and sti- 
mulates students to meet their individual needs. 
The article on the preceding pages emphasizes 
the factors that need to be considered when 
planning the flexible clothing room. 

Manufacturers have helped by originating 
equipment to meet these changing needs. They 
have designed storage cabinets with convenient 
arrangements for tote-drawers and sewing and 
pressing equipment. Some work has been done 
on more attractive three-way mirrors which can 
be closed from view when not in use. And a 
great deal of thought has been given to the 
design of work tables, in combination with sew- 
ing machines or pressing equipment. On the 
following pages we show some of the equipment 
now on the market which meets the needs of 
the new clothing rooms. 
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Educational Bureau 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me..........free copies of Thread Tips—Bulletin No. 1 “The 
Right Thread, For The Right Purpose’ for class use and bulletin board. 








Street Address 





City. Zone State. 
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FREE Rating Seale . . . Book Examination 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
1253 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 


~ Send book(s) encircled 1 2 3 4 5 67 
i, caer Oe eoeaaget 08 pam, Bi far ies : 





(Send COD Send for exam, 
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Send FREE SAMPLE—Personality Check List 
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e With classroom space at a premium, home- 
making teachers are particularly interested in 
dual-purpose equipment. One very useful unit 
is the combination sewing and cutting table de- 
signed by the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
especially to accommodate their machines. It 
provides sewing machines for two students and 
working space for two more. Two plywood 
shields totally enclose and protect the sewing 
machine heads when in down position and the 
fitted inserts covering the table openings can 
be locked. With the machines hidden away, 
the table can be used for other purposes. There 
are four drawers in the table to hold sewing 
accessories. 
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The Singer combination sewing 
and cutting table has sewing ma- 
chines for two students and 
ample work space for two more. 


The new Contour Unit of the St. Charles Man- 
ufacturing Company grew out of research work 
carried on by Ritta Whitesel, assistant profes- 
sor of home economics at the University of II- 
linois. 

Miss Whitesel believed that students should 
learn to sew in home-like situations, but she 
realized that home sewing centers were a neglect- 
ed area and had few suggestions for the plan- 
ning of clothing departments. After consult- 
ing homemakers on their home sewing proce- 
dures and problems, she made recommendations 
for a smooth flow of work and convenient loca- 
tions of materials and equipment. 

These recommendations became the basis for 
the Contour Unit, designed for the clothing 
classroom but equally appropriate for a home 
sewing center. 

Focal point of the compact unit is the sewing 
machine which drops into the counter when not 
in use. A fold-over leaf which covers the ma- 
chine opens out to give counter space for hand 
sewing. A three-panel jointed Masonite cut- 
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When closed the new St. Charles 
clothing construction unit is an 
attractive multi-purpose table. 


ting board fits over the top of the unit, mak- 
ing a cutting surface of 43 by 66 inches. 

Storage of equipment is carefully planned. 
Behind the two side panels of the triple mir- 
ror is space for the tote trays of lightweight 
plastic. The center mirror hides space for 
hanging unfinished garments. There is a drawer 
for tracing supplies and the tracing board is 
suspended on slides in a cupboard below. Stor- 
age is provided for the skirt board and other 
pressing equipment, including an asbestos-lined 
compartment for the steam iron. 

The Contour Unit is available for classrooms 
in a choice of twelve colors. 








Open and ready for use, the St. Charles Contour 
Unit gives working space for two or three girls. 
The unit has many novel storage features such 
as the depression at right of the machine for pins. 
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tepaid, the new How-to-Crochet Pack of 
Aids. aries $2 (dak. or money order). ‘ 
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Corn Products Refining Coimsnia 
Jane Ashley, Home Service Department 
Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 








Please send me free................ copies of leaflet including no-cook Ai tad 
“Dandy Home-Made Candy,” for distribution to my girls. 

: me free.............copies of leaflet, “Pretty as a Picture Parties.” 

Name. 





School or Organization 


Street 





City. pce Zone 





: Designers Fabrics-Buy-Mail, Inc. 


Dept. P-254, 313 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


I would like to join your Fabric Service Club and 
am enclosing $3.00 which I understand I may de- 
duct from my first purchase. 


' 




















Enclosed find.............. Check............. Money Ordet.......... 
ESE TR ED Cletad 
(Please Print) 

Home Address... ccccccceseseen i eo 
2 RARE Re RE lees Eee Zone. Soe 
School ive : 
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John Dritz & Sons 


1115 Broo¢wey, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please se 

: Age Fon Literature (free) 
“sential. Dritz Sewing Aids $9. 00 


.. Self-Thread Mashing Needle 37¢ 
.~3-in-1 Button Kit 97¢ 
+ Baton Re-fills peers, as size 


be +..«Pattern Alteration Paper 52c vd 5 poe Ng read ( # “te 
Ua :...Dot Snapper Kit 75c Bee en iea i S2c. 
+++. Dot refills orate colors) 19c ef iF Paper 26c 
... Tailor Tacker 75c ‘+s snemuangs jas Conese phe) 67¢ 
. «Cutting Board $3.0 my aver 
....Belt Buckle Rie. (give size) 44¢ ‘Skint N Morker an 50 
ge tad prices include > a > mers s ce a STi wh , Fan sy Gg soe 
» ad ic if order is or fh ht ap 
08, We it order is $2.00 to $3.00, 50c if over $3.06. 
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‘Please send. me information on G-E Steam and Dry Irons, Portable Mix- 
/@rs, Triple-Whip Mixers, Waffle Irons-Grills, and Toasters. I under 
ef prices sent m4 are for appliances to be used in classrooms and. 
_ demonstrations only. 
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There are many 
new and helpful 


TEACHING AIDS 


offered in the 


Sewing Units continued... 


coupons on 
the reverse side 
and on the’ 


opposite page. 





Shallow cabinets of Glover homemaking 
units house pressing boards and hand 
iron racks. Note row of storage drawers. 


x 


e Space-saving equipment designed to meet the 
special needs of the modern clothing laboratory 
is frequently the result of a cooperative effort 


. between a home economics teacher and a manu- 

These materials ne facturer. One such case was described on the 
< preceding page. The design and manufacture 

have been specially of the sewing laboratory unit pictured here also 


has an interesting history. 


; Mrs. A. D. Glover, a homemaking teacher in 
designed to meet the Elgin Public Schools, Elgin, Texas, told her 
husband of the problems of work space, storage 

the needs of your areas, and general confusion of equipment with 
‘ which many homemaking teachers have to cope. 
homemaking classes. As a consequence, he developed plans for the 


Glover Homemaking Unit. The unit proved to 
be workable and was so well received by local 
school authorities and teachers that it is now 
being manufactured for national distribution. 
The units are made to serve two students at 


x 


Check the coupons 
carefully and 
mail them today to: 





Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 





Glover homemaking unit provides working space 
New York 36, N. 7 oe and tools for two clothing construction students. 
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a time. Two sewing machines are mounted on 
opposite sides and ends of the unit to provide 
the best working arrangements possible for stu- 
dents. Two cabinets hold ironing boards, and 
iron racks and a convenient electrical outlet. 
Drawers for tote trays and other supplies are 
also included on each side of the cabinet. The 
top working area, which measures 4x8 feet is 
covered with a seamless plastic material which 
is smooth, durable, and heat resistant. Prac- 
tically all equipment and material is within 
arm’s reach of the student. This reduces traf- 
fic in the clothing laboratory and helps the 
teacher to organize the work more quickly. 

The unit may be completely closed because 
the sewing machines slide easily into their stor- 
age spaces and the ironing boards fold into the 
cabinet. The units may be mounted on rollers 
for mobility and ease of arrangements. These 
features increase the versatility of the unit 
which can be utilized for other types of classes 
such as art and drafting. 





Double-duty desk and sewing machine cabi- 
use by Necchi. 


net designed for school 
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Gillum Book Co. 
400-406 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send me, without charge, your Catalogue. See page 10 of this 
issue for information about Bulletin Board Exhibits. 
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City. Zone. State. 
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[1] Additional Information 
(1 3D Slides & Viewer (Return in 5 days) 
[1] No Sewing Machine now used. 
ee () Planning Enlargement 

P. ©. Box 4093 Planning New Building 
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Austin, Texas uumwNo, of Class Periods Taught 
Name Theses. 
i School 
Oe ERMC DIE ORES ACES A City.. State. 
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Household Finance eee 
Consumer Education 


E 2-4 
919 North Michigan Ave., te Ba 11, tM. 
Please send me a free copy of the 1954 Money Management Program 
folder. 


Name 


G5 Betts En Ete 7 SEND ee me State............ 
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Institute of Life Lines 
Education Division #P-54 
488 Medison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me the special Teacher's Unit entitled Moderns Make Money 
Behave so that I can decide whether I wish to use it in my classes. 
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Send free (ior older girls... 
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copies Vey} 
Physiology wi 4 Teaching Guide [J 
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School PNT EVO te RT ic. 
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i City. Zone. State 
; ne Feb. 54 PHE 
| Johnson's Wax, 
Consumer Department 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send the set of data sheets on Home Safety you are offering free, 
plus...............copies of new National Safety Consett sheet on Floors in 
the Home. 
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' (Please Print) 
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Modernizing Clothing Laboratories 
(Continued from page 24) 


into an open door. Either natural wood or ash 
blond finish eliminates the need for repainting 
and these may be waxed from time to time to 
maintain a good appearance. These finishes are 
effective and blend well with many color tints 
on walls and ceilings. 


Pupil Werk Tables and Chairs 


To increase efficiency and to break the for- 
mality of the old school we have found the four- 
pupil work table most satisfactory and it takes 
a minimum of space. This table includes slides 
for inserting two tote trays from each side. In 
addition space is provided just under the table 
for pupil’s books, purses, and equipment needed 
in other classes. 

For these tables we have found the laminated 
resinous surface quite satisfactory. This is a 
sheet one sixteenth of an inch veneered to a 
core. The surface has a stain finish which is 
selected in harmony with the color of the floor 
covering. The metal stripping around the edge 
should be either chrome or stainless steel. 
Others frequently develop an oxide which in 
time rubs off on clothing and fabrics. 

Because posture is so important to health 
comfortable, durable chairs must be provided in 
the laboratory. The size, height, slope of legs, 
back, seat, and the width and curve of the back 
panel must all be considered. Stools are used 
at the sewing machines because they can be 


pushed out of the way when not in use. 


Cutting Table 


The cutting table we have designed for the 
clothing laboratories is covered with the same 
type of laminated resinoms surface as the work 
table and is bound with the same metal strip- 
ping. It is equipped with pressing centers at 
either end. Electric outlets with signal light are 
provided for the iron and for this reason the in- 
stalation must be permanent. Therefore careful 
consideration must be given to its location. Two 
such tables are provided. 

The cutting table includes an open space on 
one side in which to slip cutting equipment 
and small marking equipment—tracing paper, 
tracing wheel, corrugated cardboard, plywood, 
old cutting board, or heavy gauge cardboard. 
There is also drawer space for storing equip- 
ment, and a rack is provided for drafting paper. 

A cabinet below each pressing board provides 
space to store sundry pieces of pressing equip- 
ment including the sleeve board, pressing cush- 
ion, chemically-treated pressing cloth and starch- 
free pressing cloth, point presser, velvet presser, 
bowl, sponge, and filtered water. 

In addition to the two pressing centers in 
each cutting table, one or two regulation ironing 
boards are provided. Even better would be a 
pressing counter which accommodates two or 
four skirt boards, irons, and electric wall outlets. 
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Floor Coverings 

Because old wood floors do not take stress 
and strain we have found it inadvisable to use 
asphalt tile flooring. Gradually the edges loosen 
and the corners begin to chip. We have found 
heavy duty sheet linoleum, linoleum tile, and 
more recently commercial grade Vinyl to be the 
most satisfactory floor coverings. When select- 
ing these it is wise to consider the counter top 
coverings at the same time so that harmonizing 
patterns may be chosen. 





Window Treatment 

For all practical purposes venetian blinds are 
probably the best window treatment in a cloth- 
ing laboratory. Light is needed and blinds can 
be adjusted to extremes of bright sun or the 
darkness required for showing films. In some 
cases draw draperies are more desirable, but 
these are more expensive. Double shades cost 
less and both sets may be drawn when films 
are shown. Heavy plastic shades are now avail- 
able and should prove effective and desirable. 


Walls and Ceilings 

If possible and if funds permit it is advisable 
to install a curved base board of the same ma- 
terial as the floor covering. Otherwise the 
wooden base board and the walls, up to and in- 
cluding the picture molding, are painted one 
color while the ceiling and upper portion of the 
walls are painted another color. Because of the 
great surface of wall cabinets two colors are 
more pleasing than three. Woodwork which can- 
not be refinished to match new cabinets is 
painted either to match the walls or to blend 
with the ash blond of the cabinets. 


A Final Word 

We have discussed the new Chicago clothing 
laboratories with emphasis on facilities for 
clothing construction, but it is important to note 
that high school clothing courses include much 
more than clothing construction. Training in 
the selection and care of garments is considered 
equally important. - 

It is recognized that good judgment in the 
purchasing of clothing and the ability to give 
garments proper care are as necessary to to- 
day’s young women as the acquisition of sewing 
skills and in some cases may be even more im- 
portant. However most high schools girls are 
definitely interested in clothing construction and 
the genuine pleasure and satisfaction they de- 
rive from wearing a garment they have made 
themselves are extremely important considera- 
tions. 

With attractive color schemes, additional space 
in some instances, and modern equipment effi- 
ciently arranged, even the least attractive and 
inadequate rooms have been transformed to keep 
pace with up-to-date educational methods. Each 
of these plays an important part in helping the 
high school girl solve the clothing problems fac- 
ing her today and those which will face her 
family in the future. 
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The coupons 

on the reverse side - 

and on the opposite page 
offer new and useful 
TEACHING AIDS... 
that will appeal 

to the students in 

your homemaking classes ! 


Ww 


Take advantage of 

these colorful, new 

teaching materials. 

They're yours just 

for the asking. 

Send your coupons today ! 


ax 


Just check those you want 

and then mail them to: 
Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 
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Sewing Machines 
Made in U.S.A. 





For small homes or large kitchens, the 
Domestic sewing machine is housed in 
a cabinet designed to match kitchen. 


@ Streamlined styling and ease of operation dis- 
tinguish the American-designed and manufac- 
tured sewing machines. Durable and dependable, 
these machines are constructed to give years 
of satisfactory service. 

Refinements in design have increased the pleas- 
ure and convenience of using the machines. One 
model features a slant needle which means that 
the needle and presser bar are mounted at a 








The White sewing machine has 3 spool 
mountings which permit the application of 
decorative stitches without attachments. 
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9-degree angle. This brings the work out from 
under the arm of the machine and permits the 
operator to sit comfortably without bending 
Lighting of the work area has also been im- 
proved to give better illumination without glare. 

Three spool mountings on a well known ma- 
chine enable the homemaker to apply decorative 
stitching without attachments. A special con- 
trol on the same model is used to reduce the 
speed of the machine when it is operated at full 
power. This device is especially useful when 
making buttonholes or embroidering. 

Among the other desirable features of these 
machines are automatic bobbin winders, easy 
to remove bobbin cases, and simplified tension 
and stitch selectors. Spool holders are now 
mounted on the far side of the arm rather than 
on top to reduce the overall height of the ma- 
chine. This also improves the appearance of 
the machines as do the smooth casings and pastel 
color finishes. 





Newest Singer portable sewing ma- 
chine has the 9-degree slant needle. 
Case is of linen, synthetic leather trim. 


Special Field Trips Offered 


As a service to home economics teachers and 
students, the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
is offering field trips through its 1,500 sewing 
centers. Each tour will include a visit to the 
sewing and finishing depaftments and the sales 
division. Demonstrations of three basic sewing 
machine heads, attachments, and the care of 
machine will be important parts of the program. 

The company feels that these tours will help 
students to see the practical application of spe- 
cialized techniques taught in home economics. 

Home economics teachers interested in these 
field trips should write to their nearest Singer 
Sewing Center and include such information as 
the date desired, size of class, and time that can 
be given to the trip. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Dept. P-2 “e 
FREE! Please send me without charge...........copies of Make Mine 

Breakfast which includes 3 student project sheets for each brochure. 




















Name Title 
School c 
Address. 
City:..... Zone State 
Number of students taught... 

(This a good | in United States only.) 
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NEW! TESTED TEACHING AIDS! 
Home Economics Division, National Canners Association 
1133-20th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C, 


Please send up-to-the-minute Canned Foods Teaching Aids fOf.occomoms 














students. 

Name 

School Jr. HS. HS.(2 College Fj 
Address 

City Zone State 
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FREE WALL CHART FOR CLASSROOM USE 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Crisce Wall Chert, Box 837, Dept. C-4 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Please send my free conn Crisco’s Wall Chart— 
Do's and Dont's of Pan-Frying—covering the common 


t pan-frying errors, their causes and correction. 
Name Title 











School 
Address 1eRN 
City RSS State........ 
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Q-Tips, Inc. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

Please send: (]a. Pamphlet on_use of applicator swabs in baby care, 
first aid, beauty make-up, etc. [) b. Full-size package of Q-Tips steri- 
l'zed swabs. Both free. 



































Name 
School 
Address. 
City Zone eee 
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Red Star Yeast & Products y 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, 
Please send me.............. free copies of Meal Planner No. 6 for Batter- 
Way Frosty Buns. 
Name jx! Rg eaeeaten 
School 
Address - 
City. Zone State 
Contents: Merchandise—Postmaster: This parcel may be opened 
for postal inspection if necessary. Return postage guaranteed. 
74 Feb. 54 PHE 
Rit Products Corporation 
1437 W. Morris St., indianapolis, Ind. 
All Purpose Rit Dyes 
Please send: [}] One copy Hobby Handbook—i0c; [] One copy Hand 
Made Rigs—! ; () One copy Decorating with Color—FREE; (C One 
copy Wardrobe Color Planner—FREE. 
I am enclosing.........in coin. (No stamps, please) 
Name. Title 
School. 
33 Address. . 
City...... Zone... State. 
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Sewing Machines 
from Abroad 


Cabinet model of Pfaff sewing machine in- 
cludes a chair and storage drawers. When 
closed it is an attractive chest-type piece. 


e The introduction of foreign-made sewing ma- 
chines to the American market in the post-war 
period has helped to create new interest in home 
sewing. These machines which are imported pri- 
marily from Germany, Italy, and Switzerland fea- 
ture zig-zag stitching mechanisms. All have swing 
needles which stitch from side to side to permit 
the application of decorative stitches to fabrics 
without the use of attachments. 

Foreign-made or designed machines are inter- 
esting, and investigation of their possibilities 
may be of value to the teacher. If she has the 
choice of selecting several types of sewing ma- 
chines for her clothing construction laboratory it 
might be useful to include one of the zig-zag 
machines. 

The variety of stitches performed by zig-zag 
machines is made possible by the insertion of 
cams or odd-shaped wheels which guide the path 
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of the needle. In most cases this procedure re- 
quires only the removal of one cam from the 
shaft and replacing it with another. However 
the head of one sewing machine must be opened 
with a screwdriver to insert the cam. Still an- 
other machine holds 5 cams at one time and 
stitches are selected by switches on the head of 
the machine. 

Each cam provides 2 to 4 different stitch de- 
signs. These are further varied by increasing or 
decreasing the length of the stitches. An entirely 
different effect may be obtained with the use of 
two needles with threads of different colors or 
textures. 

Although the application of decorative stitches 





Imported from Switzerland, the Bernina 
portable has many automatic features. 


has been greatly emphasized by the distributors 
of zig-zag machines, the real time-savers are only 
casually mentioned. Making buttonholes, sewing 
on buttons, blind hemming, and overcasting of 
seams are all tedious jobs that are performed 
automatically by the foreign-made sewing ma- 
chines shown on these pages. This is perhaps the 
most practical application of zig-zag machines and 
one which will continue to be of value to home- 
makers after the enthusiasm for decorative stitch- 
ing ‘diminishes. It should be remembered, too, 
that straight and reverse stitching are excellently 
performed on these machines, a factor which in- 
creases their usefulness and versatility. 
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Soon ated. 
Chrysler Bldg. New York 17. N.Y. 


Please mR ay free material checked: [] Mora mn pe Bers. = 
How Times Have Changed. ( Sample box of Ta és 
Jat, Junior, Super absorbencies. [] Booklet >} Nee 
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United Fruit Company Offers Teaching Kit 


A new 24- {CHIQUITA. B 
COOK with all recipe i 
~ in four colors. A new : 
WALL also in full ¢ 
are ‘in the “TEACHING - <IT, f 
to all Home Economics teachers. Unit 

Fruit , Pier 3, North River, 
York 6, N, ¥ : : wid 
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In this section 
each month you'll 








find many new and . 
useful TEACHING AIDS 
that will give: 







up-to-date material 






for planning your 






homemaking classes. 







Variety of stitches are selected by switches 
which control cams in Vigorelli Robot machine. 


w 





First shown as portables, many foreign-made 
machines are now available in cabinet models. 


Check the COUpOonNs Originally the machines were assembled abroad 
. : and shipped to the United States. With increased 
in the preceding pages distribution, some manufacturers have established 


factories in this country to produce various parts, 


tor man int r , assemble the sewing machines, and mount them 

y e esting in American-made and designed cabinets. Other 

manufacturers have established branch offices to 

offers—all free assure consumers of reliable repair service when 
necessary. 


tor a small charge. 


Ww 


All you have to do is 
Vv Read the coupons 
¥v Check those you want 


¥v Mail them to: 
2 <6 moe es ~ prong ven of a hoa 
chine permits reduction of sewing speed whic 
Practical Home Economics is otal for turning corners ey ve work. 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Massachusetts. 


Miss Nicell: For this panel we 
have tried to get the very cream of 
the crop so far as nutrition educa- 
tion is concerned. First I want -to 
introduce Dr. F. Eugenia White- 
head, who is visiting lecturer at 
Harvard. She is also co-director of 
a nutrition study in the Kansas City 
Schools, and is newly appointed nu- 
trition director for the National 
Dairy Council. We are lucky to 
have her here. Dr. Whitehead. 


Dr. Whitehead: When Miss Nicoll 
said that we had the cream of the 
crop she didn’t underestimate the 
ability of this panel one iota. I un- 
derstand that she and Marion Cro- 
nan knew these people because they 
had been working with them for 
some time and knew their special 
interest in nutrition education. 

A little six-year-old friend of 
mine who lives on the outskirts of 
Chicago came home from school re- 
cently and said to her mother, 
“Mommy, why don’t we keep a 
cow?” Her mother answered, ‘‘We 
live in the city and we just don’t 
have room for a cow.” She thought 
that would suffice for the time be- 
ing, but the little girl came back 
and said, “Well Mother, if we don’t 
keep a cow we have to ‘paralyze’ the 
milk because if we didn’t it would 
make me sick.” 

I tell this story for reasons others 


Wayland, Massachusetts. 


than just to make you laugh. Here 
we have indications of interest in 
food early in school life. This child 
has acquired a word early in her 
developmental growth, but she has 
a poor concept of what the word 
means or she has gotten some words 
confused. That happens frequently 
in our nutrition experience. 

This afternoon we want to think 
about nutrition education from 
many points of view. Our first 
speaker is Miss Mary A. O’Rourke, 
supervisor of elementary education 
here in the state of Massachusetts. 
What would you contribute to this 
title, Miss O’Rourke? 


Miss O’Rourke: I should like to 
see all of us looking at the nutrition 
program from similar angles. One 
reason that I seek this “together- 
ness” is that I must admit that my 
interest is from a somewhat oblique 
angle. I am really in the field of 
teacher education. 

As a_ supervisor working with 
people all over the state I have three 
particular interests in nutrition 
education: the interests of the chil- 
dren; the interests of pre-service 
teachers; and finally the interests 
of experienced teachers, that is, in- 
service education with respect to 
nutrition. There is a great deal to 
be done in each field. 

We need to start with the little 
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primary school children and fit nu- 
trition education into all areas of 
the curriculum, particularly in con- 
nection with health education but 
also with social studies. Little chil- 
dren are interested in things that 
happen at home, at school, and in 
the community. We try to help the 
children learn about where the food 
comes from, how it comes to them, 
and, of course, what foods are good 
for them. 

In the intermediate grades chil- 
dren, because they are more mature, 
demand more information about 
how foods come to them, which 
foods they should eat, and why. I 
might mention a study done by a 
teacher working with fifth-graders 
in social studies. They were learn- 
ing about the people of the West In- 
dies, and the teacher developed a 
careful teaching unit. They com- 
pared their diets with those of the 
children of the West Indies. They 
saw how it differed from theirs, how 
it is similar, how food from our 
country sometimes travels to the 
West Indies, and how food from 
there travels to us. 

Let me close by saying that the 
one ingredient which you really need 
for a full and vital nutrition pro- 
gram is someone like Dorothy 
Nicoll, who is head nutritionist for 
the state department of education 
here in Massachusetts. Through her 
contribution a bulletin, “Nutrition 
Handbook for Teachers,” was pre- 
pared. It is immensely helpful for 

(Continued on next page) 
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work with children, pre - service 
teachers, and with workshops. 


Dr. Whitehead: That gives us a 
welcome point of view. Now we 
want to turn to a person who is re- 
mote from the classroom, and yet is 
still very much interested in what 
goes on there. Mrs. Ellen Sheehan 
is community nutritionist in Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Sheehan: It seems to me 
that if nutrition were more gener- 
ally applied, it would make a con- 
siderable improvement in the health 
of all of us. It is really one of the 
new endeavors which seems likely to 
play as large a part in public health 
in the next 50 years as the control 
of communicable diseases has played 
in the last 50 years. 

Probably the fact most difficult 
for public health workers to realize 
is the worth and the ability of the 
individuals with whom they are 
working. I don’t think there can be 
real education until this fundamen- 
tal is considered. We should suggest 
ways of adapting what each indi- 
vidual is doing, rather than con- 
demning his present food habits. 
The fundamental problem in com- 
munity nutrition, as I see it, is the 
necessity of considering each sepa- 
rate case as one of adaptation 
rather than one of creation. 

I am afraid that we nutritionists 
are likely to forget the importance 
of publicity, which means the ways 
in which we make the community, 
and especially the social agencies of 
our community, aware of our work 
and aware of our availability. 

In our small community in Wel- 
lesley we are fortunate in having 
established good relations with all 
the social agencies in the town—the 
Red Cross, the Welfare department, 
the schools, the school and _ public 
health nurses, and the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association. But in other 
communities these agencies may 
perhaps realize there is a nutrition- 
ist in town, but have no definite 
idea of the ways in which she can 
function in connection with their 
activities. 

A nutritionist must function ac- 
tively rather than passively. She 
must go to the various agencies in 
her town with specific suggestions, 
rather than wait for them to come 
to her. 

In the schools we must make an 
adaptation of nutrition work to the 
educational program. Nutrition edu- 
cation, it seems to me, must be 
made a planned part of the school 
experience of the child from kinder- 
garten through high school. 
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Elementary school children gain 
knowledge and experience and devel- 
op proper attitudes toward selecting 
good wholesome foods through such 
activities as keeping a record of 
their growth, learning good nutri- 
tion, checking food intake against a 
daily food guide, conducting animal 
feeding experiments, planning bet- 
ter breakfasts, working with the 
school lunch program, and studying 
food habits of people in other lands, 
Visual aids should be a part of 
every nutrition education program. 

I am sorry there isn’t time to tell 
you about the many phases of a 
community nutritionist’s work, such 
as newspaper articles, pre - school 
clinics, prenatal courses, overweight 
classes, budgeting for the welfare 
department, and working in our 
dental clinics. I hope that I have 
indicated the diversity of oppor- 
tunity for the development of a nu- 
trition program in any community. 

It seems to me that it is an in- 
strument which, if properly devel- 
oped, can be made to reach almost 
every social interest in the com- 
munity as well as innumerable in- 
dividual cases. Thank you. 


Dr. Whitehead: If I am at times 
discouraged when I am working in 
a classroom situation, I am eter- 
nally thankful that there are people 
in many walks of life who are work- 
ing towards the same goal. 

I think it would be fine for us to 
go back to the classroom again. Our 
next speaker, Mrs. Helen Seavey, is 
a classroom teacher. She told me 
that just this past year she had the 
unique experience of teaching her 
own grandchild. We are so pleased 
that she could come to talk to us 
about nutrition education as a 
fourth-grade teacher sees it. 


Mrs. Seavey: As I see it nutrition 
education can be adapted to any 





grade level. The teacher should for- 
mulate definitely what she desires 
to get across and try to have subject 
matter that will make it real to chil- 


dren. She can teach more effec- 
tively, of course, when there is some 
kind of progressive curriculum. 

The daily classroom program is 
too full. Very few days would find 
everything covered if it were not 
for correlation and incidental teach- 
ing. My 35 minute weekly allow- 
ance for health teaching is gone 
almost before it begins. 

I find that parents today are more 
understanding and sympathetic to- 
ward nutrition education. I remem- 
ber the time when I had to be ex- 
ceedingly diplomatic when invading 
a home with such a_ personal 
subject. 

The teacher should develop in 
children such a favorable attitude 
toward what is to be done that they 
will go home resolved to do it. This 
is not difficult because youngsters 
are receptive to things that affect 
them favorably. 

Pupils are accustomed to all kinds 
of tests and exercises to measure 
their progress in school subjects. 
When the doctor comes for their 
physicals, the dentist to examine 
their teeth, or the nurse for eye and 
ear tests, there are few or no pro- 
tests. If one is left out, the teacher 
usually hears from him. 

After being weighed and mea- 
sured this fall, my children returned 
from the nurse’s room very enthusi- 
astic about their height and weight. 
I could see that they felt more was 
involved than just records of how 
tall they were and how much they 
weighed. They began to talk about 
it and ask questions. Thus began 
our first nutrition lesson for the 
year—‘‘Helping Ourselves Grow.” 

Because we weigh and measure 
only twice a year, this year they 
wanted to see results before June. 


How can we develop a better 
program of nutrition education? 
This panel discussion should be 
of interest to every home econo- 
mist as well as those directly 
concerned with the school lunch. 
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When the arithmetic lesson was on 
graphs, measuring and _ recording 
presented itself. It was suggested 
that we measure and record our 
heights and weights on individual 
charts. Their charts remind them to 
eat three goods meals a day. 

I was a bit curious about the kind 
of breakfast the class was having. 
We opened a discussion on the sub- 
ject and I listened. Various situ- 
ations curtailed their breakfast 
time. Rushing and -pressure took 
away appetites. I needed help so I 
reported to Mrs. Sheehan, our com- 
munity nutritionist. It was planned 
that each child would record what 
he had for breakfast for about 
seven to ten consecutive mornings. 

During art period, we made small 
colored booklets decorating and let- 
tering the covers “My Breakfast.” 
It was fun to write each breakfast 
menu. We gave the booklets to Mrs. 
Sheehan, and her findings were a 
bit startling. She gave us time in 
discussions and talked with the chil- 
dren about their needs. 

Several mornings when the chil- 
dren arrived, they found on the 
table picture food models portraying 
a good breakfast. Around-the-table 
discussions, without me, were inter- 
esting. Soon variations in breakfast 
menus occurred and were discussed 
at opening exercises. This fun car- 
ried over into lunches, and it is 
continuing. 

The most effective teaching is 
done when the problem is one that 
“an be answered by the children 
through experimentation. Childrer. 
usually accept the results of an ex- 
periment as applicable to themselves 
and are ready to do something about 
it. The rat-feeding experiment has 
always proved to be an excellent one 
for us. If the children do not re- 
member what vitamins each food 
contains, they will remember there 
are good reasons for eating the kind 
of food which “Helps Ourselves 
Grow.” 


Dr. Whitehead: Thank you very 
much Mrs. Seavey. Our next 
speaker, Miss Pricilla Trayers, is a 
student at Simmons College. She is 
going to present the student point 
of view. Miss Trayers. 


Miss Trayers: Unfortunately I 
haven’t seen much nutrition educa- 
tion. I went to a high school which 
was a college preparatory school and 
had just a traditional and classic 
course. Some schools also offer a 
commercial course and they have 


cooking and sewing as home eco- 
nomics is called in the high school. 

Since I was exposed to a straight 
classical education I inquired among 
other girls about their backgrounds. 
Some of them had this practical 
cooking experience in high school. 
It consisted of about two periods a 
week and a person trained in home 
economics taught them the various 
steps in cooking. However they 
didn’t have a basic background in 
nutrition itself. 

Some of their suggestions were 
that cooking courses could be ex- 
panded to include the nutritional 
values of foods. They thought it 
would be better not to be so specific 
about pastry for example, and to 
concentrate on practical foods such 
as vegetables, fruits, and meats. 
They felt they would get more out 
of classes if they could have a nu- 
tritional background as well as 
cooking. 

High school students in the col- 
lege preparatory courses are usually 
allowed the health education courses. 
These consist of about one period 
a week. Unfortunately they are not 
taught by people trained in nutri- 
tion. The teacher may be interested 
and give some good background ma- 
terial, but if it were taught by 
someone with adequate training it 
would accomplish more. 

If one nutritionist could visit at 
different times throughout the week 
and give lectures on nutrition it 
could really stimulate interest. The 
lectures could perhaps end up with 


a few beauty hints and aids — in 
which a great many high school 
girls are interested — and bring 


home to them that shining hair and 
a good complexion are basically be- 
cause of good nutrition. 

The girls I talked with felt that 
nutrition is an extremely interest- 
ing field, but that it is something 
that high school students are not 
aware of. They don’t know about 
the various fields in home economics 
or of the job opportunities. They 
felt that vocational guidance teach- 
ers themselves should have a better 
knowledge of the field and then they 
could stimulate interest among the 
students. 

You may wonder why I am now 
studying nutrition since I had been 
exposed to little or no nutrition edu- 
cation. My sister went to another 
high school where she was fortunate 
in being able to take a college course 
but also some commercial courses. 
She entered the field of home eco- 
nomics and was a dietitian here in 
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Boston. So it was through her that 
I learned about nutrition education. 


Dr. Whitehead: As a teacher I 
have yet to go to a student and not 
learn something. Thank you very 


much, Miss Trayers. I know this 
group thanks you too. 
Now we want to find out what 


parents think about nutrition edu- 
cation. After all, they are impor- 
tant people in this whole effort. 
This afternoon we have a _ parent 
of three children with us. I think 
she has some interesting things to 
tell us about nutrition education as 
she sees it. Mrs. Julia Stevens. 


Mrs. Stevens: As a parent I feel 
very fortunate to be here this after- 
noon. I am not an expert. I am not 
here to teach anybody anything I 
am here to learn. I also hope to 
raise some controversial questions. 

I should like to tell you about my 
first contact with nutrition educa- 
tion. My three children are. still 
quite young and the eldest has been 
in school all of two months. She 
came home the other day full of 
glee, telling her little brother what 
all the first-graders were saying to 
each other at lunchtime as if it were 
a catchword, “Have you drunk up 
all your calcium today?” 

We were quite amused because to 
the best of my knowledge she had 
never heard the word at home. 

I should like to talk briefly about 
two things: what I want my chil- 
dren to learn in school about nutri- 
tion, and what I think parents would 
like to learn about nutrition. 

As for the children I hope that 
from their classroom and formal 
teaching they will learn the basic 
facts about food values and the re- 
lationship of food to good health. I 
hope they will get it in the first 
grade and increasingly each year, 
not as a formal subject, but inte- 
grated with their other subjects. 

The unconscious teaching they get 
from the lunchroom is every bit as 
important as what they receive from 
formal teaching. From the lunch- 
room I hope they will get a knowl- 
edge of how to eat a wide variety 


of foods and perhaps some foods 
which are not served at home. 
I hope they will learn uncon- 


sciously again — the pattern of a 
well-balanced meal. I hope they will 
learn the social value of food, some- 
thing that you enjoy with friends. 
All too frequently, unfortunately, 
school is the first experience with 
the enjoyment of food for many 
children. There is so much well- 
meant parental nagging at home. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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reactical 4.) quick-and-easy MENU 6 


Meat Pie 
Dainty Sandwich 
Carrot and Pear Salad 
Cream Cheese Salad Dressing 
Milk 





Food For Toddlers 


the opposite page needs no coaxing. After all mother 

is having the same thing and it’s so nice to share 
this pleasant hour. 

Mother benefits too in setting aside a relaxed in- 
terlude for a quiet lunch instead of picking up a quick 
sandwich on the run. 

Lunch is frequently the main meal of the day for 
the toddler and it may easily be planned as a mother- 
toddler meal. The child has an opportunity to learn 
table manners through imitation, and because lunch 
is such fun, he is likely to eat all the food that is 
offered. 

The young child who is entering the toddler stage is 
still growing rapidly and expends a great deal of en- 
ergy in exploring his small world. Good food, care- 
fully selected and prepared, is of prime importance to 
his continued growth and development. 

Meals for toddlers should be planned around foods 
that are quick and easy to prepare. It is helpful if 
the youngster’s meals can be adapted from what the 
rest of the family is having. Emphasis should be on 
foods that are high in body-building proteins, and 
relatively low in fats and sugars. The basic menus 
should be comparatively bland; extra seasonings may 
easily be added to the adult’s portions. 

Variety in color and texture are also important in 
planning meals for the young child. He should be 
offered a wide choice of foods, without undue concern 
if he fails to eat a new food the first time. 

Small servings are also important—let him ask for 
seconds. And authorities remind us that the child’s 


Te little girl enjoying lunch with her mother on 
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appetite may vary considerably from day to day. If 
he refuses to eat he should not be forced or bribed. 
This may lead to future eating problems. It is wiser 
to remove the food and try again at the next meal. 

Suggestions for mother-toddler meals are presented 
on these pages, as well as two recipes that the whole 
family will enjoy. Attractive and easy to prepare, 
these menus make liberal use of the convenient chopped 
and strained baby foods that are so popular with young 
mothers. 

The meat pie, pictured above, is made with one can 
of chopped beef, veal, or pork and one half cup of 
mashed potato. Half of the mashed potato is placed 
in the bottom of two small individual casseroles. This 
is topped with the chopped meat, and the remaining 
potato is spooned in mounds around the edge of the 
casserole. The pie is baked in a moderate oven 
(375° F.) until the top is lightly browned. 

To complete the menu the pie is served with a dainty 
bread and butter sandwich and an individual molded 
carrot and pear salad. The salad is made by using one 
can of strained carrots and one can of strained pears 
as the liquid in a plain gelatin salad. A tasty salad 
dressing is made by combining one fourth of a small 
package of cream cheese with one can of strained ap- 
plesauce or other fruit. 

Another molded salad, which appeals to the toddler 
and is easy for him to handle, stars in the second menu. 
To make the molded vegetable salad substitute one 
cup of any strained vegetable for half of the liquid 
in a plain gelatin salad. Chopped or sliced egg is 
added after the gelatin has begun to thicken. 
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Grated carrot combines with peanut butter for a 
moist, nutritious sandwich spread. For dessert ba- 
nana pudding may be purchased and served as is. 
Note that the pudding is served with an attractive ar- 
rangement of lady fingers. 

Other suggestions tor using prepared baby foods are 
presented below. Sweet potato custard is a tasty tod- 
dler main dish. Circus fruit molds make any meal a 
party. 

Sweet Potato Custard 
2 cans (414 oz. size) 


strained sweet potatoes 
1 egg slightly beaten 


2 tablespoons melted 
butter or margarine 

2 tablespoons orange juice 

1 tablespoon brown sugar 


Combine all ingredients. Bake in greased custard cups 
in a pan of hot water in moderate oven (350° F.) 35 to 40 
minutes, or until firm. Yield: 3 to 4 servings. 


Circus Fruit Molds 


14 -teaspoon salt 

4 cup strained prunes 

4 cup junior peaches 
(or other light fruit) 

animal crackers 


1 envelope plain gelatin 
14 cup water 

1 cup hot water 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 
2 tablespoons sugar 

Soften gelatin in cold water; dissolve in hot water. Add 
lemon juice, sugar, and salt. Cool until partly thickened. 
Divide into two bowls. Fold prunes into one half, and 
peaches into the other. Rinse individual molds in cold 
water and fill with alternate layers of the fruit mixtures. 
Chill until firm. To serve, unmold and press an animal 
cracker on top of each. Five servings. 


MENU 2 


Molded Vegetable Salad 
centered with Cottage Cheese 
Peanut Butter-Carrot Sandwich 

Banana Pudding 
Lady Fingers 
Milk 






Fun with food for toddlers—sweet potato custards and ani- 
mal fruit molds are quick-and-easy to make and will be en- 
joyed by the rest of the family. Youngsters find small indi- 
vidual portions easy to handle and like sharing adult food, 



































~ To start the day right... 









breakfast is like spending money 
before we earn it.”’ This com- 
ment, made by Dr. Ruth Leverton, 
professor of human nutrition at the 
University of Nebraska, highlights 
one of the many reasons why break- 
fasts are basic to good health and 
nutrition. 

At breakfast time the body has 
been without food for ten to twelve 
hours and should be supplied with 
nutrients for the day’s activities. 
Without an adequate breakfast it is 
difficult to meet daily nutritional re- 
quirements. 

The importance of this first meal 
of the day has been well established. 
Yet many active, rapidly-growing 
teen-agers fail to eat good break- 
fasts or they may skip this meal 
entirely. There is still a great need 


Woreskias all morning without 


to eat reduced quantities of food at 
other meals and will lessen his desire 
to eat between meals. 

Breakfast should supply one third 
to one fourth of the daily nutritional 
requirements. The amount of food 
will, of course, depend upon the in- 
dividual needs as to age, sex, and 
activity. But a basic breakfast pat- 
tern, which need not be expensive 
nor take long to prepare, should be 
followed for every member of the 
family. 

The breakfast pattern should in- 
clude: fruit or fruit juice, a break- 
fast cereal served with milk or 
cream, milk, and bread and butter. 
Eggs and breakfast meats may be 
added for variety and to meet extra 
nutritional needs. 

Citrus fruits are high on the list 
of breakfast fruits, but the fruit 
may change with the season. Melons, 
herries, and peaches when they are 
in season, apples, bananas, and dried 
fruits are all good choices. 

Milk, a must for children and 





Breakfasts Are Basic 


to the breakfast table in a variety 
of ways—toasted or plain, enriched 
or whole grain. And when time and 
budget permit, hot breads, sweet 
rolls, or coffee cakes may add a 
touch of glamour. 

For special days there are waf- 
fles, griddle cakes, eggs, and a wide 
choice of breakfast meats. Students 
should be encouraged to take advan- 
tage of this great variety within 
the basic breakfast pattern. 

In any study of better breakfasts, 
the method of preparation and serv- 
ing should also be discussed. Break- 
fast should be a pleasant meal en- 
joyed by the whole family, but un- 
fortunately the pressures of time 
often make this difficult. Thus it is 
important that the work be simpli- 
fied as much as possible. The menu, 
using the many time-saving prod- 
ucts now available, can be planned 
in advance, and all the breakfast 
supplies assembled the night before. 
The breakfast table may also be set 
the night before with a gay cloth 
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to Well-designed Lunchtoomis 


PANEL LEADER: 

Francis W. Muldowney, Jr., 
Brookline Public Schools, 
PANEL PARTICIPANTS: 


Dr. Edmond N. 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 


Frances Livingston Hoag, Chief, School Lunch and 
Nutrition, Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 


burg, Pennsylvania. 


Editor’s Note: The first portion 
of this panel discussion was pre- 
sented in the January issue of Prac- 
tical Home Economics, page 22. 


Mr. Muldowney: Our next 
speaker is Mr. Basil Hick, a mem- 
ber of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education in the buildings 
and grounds division. He has had 
extensive experience in the planning 
of new school lunch facilities. 

Mr. Hick: My topic is guidance 
for the school lunch program that 
is available at the state level. As 
far as I have been able to determine 
there are great variations in the 
type and amount of guidance in the 
different states. The state educa- 
tional department or the comparable 
group may range from eight per- 
sons to a professional staff of 550. 

However, I assume all states have 
school lunch supervisors, and many 
of them are very qualified to help 
in planning kitchens and cafeterias. 
In our state of New York, certainly, 
they are almost continually on the 
go. In New York we have a special 
school buildings and grounds divi- 
sion which is responsible for ap- 
proving plans of public schools in 
all communities of 70,000 or less. 
At the present time we have plans 
for about 200 cafeterias and kitch- 


ens going through the office each 
year. Some of them are good, some 
bad. We try to make them all good, 


but ours is not a mandate situation. 
We can only try to persuade local 
authorities against doing things 
that school lunch supervisors tell us 
aren’t working well. 
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Director of Buildings, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Thorne, Superintendent of Schools, 


Francis 


New York. 


Henry K. Fitzgerald, 
Morris Gordon and Son, Inc., 
Violet Zimmerman, 
High School, 


Merion Senior 


Another source of aid is the 
equipment people. A number of 
them, such as Mr. Fitzgerald here, 
are very helpful. But we must re- 
member that the majority of equip- 
ment houses set up cafeterias for 
industry and other large organiza- 
tions. The school lunch program 
differs greatly from the commercial 
program which is constantly in use. 
We must make sure equipment peo- 
ple understand the problems of 
school lunch. 

Now I would like briefly to re- 
view what we do in our state. The 
cafeteria program is not mandatory 
in New York. However, about 99 
per cent of the schools now being 
built have cafeterias and kitchens. 
Quite often, in small schools, the 
cafeteria is separate from the 
school, and in schools with limited 
funds the cafeteria may be com- 
bined with an assembly area or play 
area. This arrangement is not the 
best but we feel that it is better to 
have something in the form of 
bricks and mortar rather than just 
something on paper. 

We suggest standards as to the 
size of the cafeteria and kitchen. 
We figure, as does Dr. Thorne in 
Connecticut, on feeding in three 
shifts, but we allow ten square feet 
per pupil in the cafeteria. Conse- 
quently we take the population of 
the school—assuming that 100 per 
cent are going to eat there—divide 
that number by three and simply 
multiply by ten to determine the 
size of the cafeteria. 

The kitchen is about one-third the 
size of the cafeteria. In a_ school 


B. Sellew, Architect, 
Basil Hick, Associate, The Division of School Build- 
ings and Grounds, State Education Department, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Albany, 


Designer and Chief Engineer, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Lunch Director, Lower 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 


School 


that is going to feed between 500 
and 600 we would have one service 
line. A kitchen for that school 
should be 700 square feet, which 
would include space for locker and 
toilet facilities for the employees as 
well as pantry storage, walk-in 
cooler, service line, soiled-dish area, 
preparation area, etc. In most 
schools, additional bulk storage area 
should be planned. 

Another consideration is the long- 
range program of the school cafe- 
teria. We are not building for this 
year or next year alone. We are not 
building for the cooks that are 
working there now. Quite a number 
of the kitchen help might be afraid 
to use a steamer or a steam-jacketed 
kettle, but we can’t build to suit in- 
dividual whims. It must be planned 
for the future. 

Last year we inaugurated a series 
of conferences throughout the state 
for planning and equipping school 
lunchrooms. These were well re- 
ceived and will be continued. We 
make suggestions and try to make 
sure the right facilities are pro- 
vided. But the local community has 
the final say, and it is their respon- 
sibility to see that good lunches are 
served. 


Mr. Muldowney: Thank you, Mr. 
Hick. Now we are going to hear 
from Mr. Henry K. Fitzgerald, who 


is going to talk to us about the type 
of equipment that is available and 
developments of commercial equip- 
ment in cafeteria use. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has been with a_ Boston 
equipment firm for 29 years, and 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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_ menus 


MONDAY 


Corned Beef Hash 
Buttered Cabbage 
Vienna Bread* 
Apple Pan Dowdy 
Lemon Sauce 


Beef Fricassee on 
Mashed Potato 
Waldorf Salad 
Roll* 

Cherry Crisp 


Baked Macaroni 
and Sliced 
Frankfurters 

Baked Tomato 


Whole Wheat Bread* 


Rhubarb Cobbler 


Orange Juice 
Cheeseburger 
Green Salad 
Strawberry Tart 


Fruit Juice 
Cheese Strata 
Bacon Strip 
Asparagus 
Strawberry Mold 


SPIES 
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TUESDAY 


Chicken Soup 
Italian 
Sandwich 
Jellied Fruit 
Light Cream 


Roast Lamb 
Delmonico Potato 
Gravy 

Stewed Tomato 
Bread* 

Lemon Cake Pudding 


Beef Pie with 
Vegetables 
Biscuit Crust 
Green Beans 

Roll* 
Peach Custard 


Tomato Juice 

Hot Beef Sandwich 
Gravy 

Carrot Strips 
Chocolate 


Cup Cake 


Chopped Liver 
Sandwich 

Gravy 

Green Beans 

Pineapple Cake 





WEDNESDAY 


Fruit Juice 

Lamb Patty 

Scalloped Potato 

Whole Kernel Corn 
with Green Pepper 

Lime Gelatin 

Whipped Cream 


Baked Ham 

Candied Sweet Potato 
Lima Beans 

Roll* 

Cottage Pudding 
Chocolate Sauce 


Sausage 

Baked Potato 

Scalloped Tomato 
Hard Roll* 
Apple Raisin 
Pudding 


Barbecued Spare Ribs 
Mashed Potato 

Lima Beans 

Johnny Cake* 
Grapenut Pudding 
Whipped Cream 


Beef Croquettes 


‘eas 
Perfection Salad 
Nut Bread* 
Butterscotch Pudding 


THURSDAY 


Vegetable Beef Soup 

Liverwurst, 
Pumpernickel 
Sandwich 

Carrot and Raisin 
Salad 

Deep Dish Cherry Pie 


Hamburger Patty 

Baked Potato 

Apple, Cabbage 
Salad 

Roman Peach 


Cake 


Chicken Chop Suey 
on Noodles 

Cranberry Relish 
Peas 

Bran Muffin* 

Blueberry Cobbler 


Chicken Pie 
with Vegetables 

Buttered Spinach 
Roll* 

Blueberry 
Cobbler 





FRIDAY 


Fish Chowder 
Egg Salad Roll 
Cole Slaw 

Sliced Peaches 


Fruit Juice 
Tuna Sandwich 
Soufflex 
Peas 
Strawberry 
Chiffon Pie 


Boston Baked Beans 
Fish Cake 
Cole Slaw 
Brown Bread* 
Banana Spice 

Cake 


Creamed Codfish 
Baked Potato 
Harvard Beets 
Roll* 

Peach Shortcake 
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Questions on Nutrition 


T THE American School Food Service Association 

convention, these were some of the questions pro- 
voked by a discussion of ‘‘What’s New in Nutri- 
tion” given by Dr. Frederick J. Stare, head of the 
nutrition department of the Harvard School of 
Public Health. 


QUESTION: What about whole wheat bread versus 
white bread in the school lunch? 

Dr. Stare told his audience that he did not know 
of any evidence to support the claim that whole 
wheat breads are superior to enriched white breads 
in the practical nutrition of man. 

He said that although whole wheat breads have 
somewhat higher amounts of protein and some of 
the B vitamins when analyzed in a test tube, “We 
aren’t test tubes.” 

“Because the whole wheat breads contain more 
fiber,” he explained, “we do not digest them as well. 
This undigested, fiber-like material in the whole 
wheat breads impairs the body’s ability to get these 
extra nutrients out of the bread.” 

He concluded that it makes no difference whether 
whole wheat breads or enriched white breads are 
served in the school lunch. 


QUESTION: Would you comment on the high fat 
reducing diet? 

“The wisest type of reducing diet is just the or- 
dinary balanced diet,” said Dr. Stare, “‘but don’t eat 
quite so much.” He commented that special diets 
such as high fat or high carbohydrate, “get into the 
realm of fad diets.” 


QUESTION: Should we permit the sale of soft 
drinks in the school lunchroom? 

Dr. Stare pointed out that most would agree that 
there is not much nutritive value in soft drinks. “If 
they are consumed in such a way or in such quantity 
that they interfere with the consumption of milk, 
meat, bread, fruits, and vegetables, obviously they 
are harmful. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, “if the soft 
drinks are consumed in the building in the morning 
or afternoon, or in the evening after a movie, I don’t 
see any harm.” 


QUESTION: What affect does chocolate have on the 
nutritive value of plain whole milk? 

According to Dr. Stare, ‘‘Chocolate added to fresh 
whole milk does not affect the nutritive value at all.” 
This is in line with recent studies which have shown 
that although oxalic acid, a substance present in 
chocolate, combines with calcium to form a relatively 
insoluble complex, this does not interfere with cal- 
cium utilization in man. 

However, there are valid objections to the use of 
chocolate milk as a regular beverage for children. 
The sweetness of the chocolate may lessen a child’s 
appetite for other essential foods. And the child 
may acquire a taste for chocolate milk and refuse 
plain milk when the other is not available. 

In some states there may be no legal limit to the 
amount of dilution by chocolate syrup, and chocolate 
may be added to increase the acceptability of milk 
of lower butter fat content or milk that has been 
held for a period of days. 
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x TUNA SANDWICH SOUFFLE oo dats 
100 slices bread 1% quarts dry milk solids 
1 pound butter or margarine 6 quarts water 
15 7-ounce cans tuna 3 dozen eggs, slightly 
1 quart chopped celery beaten 
1 quart chopped green 2 tablespoons salt 
peppers 1 teaspoon pepper 
2 quarts grated American 
cheese 


Spread bread with softened butter. Make 50 sandwiches 
with mixture of tuna, celery, green peppers, and cheese. 
Place in large baking pans. Combine reconstituted milk, 
eggs, salt, and pepper. Pour over sandwiches. Bake in a 
slow oven (325° F.) about 40 minutes. 


* PERFECTION SALAD 50 servings 


% cup plain gelatin 
1 pint cold water 


pint vinegar or lemon juice 
quart chopped cabbage 

2 quarts boiling water quart diced celery 
2% cups sugar quart diced pineapple 

1 tablespoon salt % cup chopped pimientos 


ee et et 


Soak gelatin in cold water. Add boiling water, sugar, and 
salt. When mixture begins to thicken, add remaining in- 
gredients. Pour into large flat. pans; chill. Cut into 
squares, place on lettuce leaf. Garnish with mayonnaise. 
Note: Tomato juice may be substituted for the water. 


ca ROMAN PEACH CAKE 50 servings 


2 cups shortening 3% tablespoons baking powder 


1 quart sugar 2 quarts flour 
1 cup dried eggs 1 teaspoon nutmeg 
1% cups water 1 tablespoon allspice 
2 tablespoons vanilla 3 cups milk 
\% tablespoon salt 1 #10 can sliced peaches 
Topping: 
2 cups walnuts 
1% cups sugar 2 tablespoons cinnamon 


Cream shortening and sugar; add reconstituted eggs and 
vanilla. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with milk. 
Add peaches and pour into deep layer pans. Combine in- 
gredients for topping and sprinkle over batter. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°F.) 35 to 40 minutes. 


tc STRAWBERRY MOLD sb cena 
%4 cup sugar 134 quarts hot water and 

1 quart canned strawberries berry juice combined 
13 ounces strawberry gelatin 3%4 pound cream cheese 


% teaspoon salt 


Add sugar to berries and let stand 20 minutes. Drain, re- 
serving juice. Dissolve gelatin in hot water and juice. 
Turn half of dissolved gelatin into shallow pans making 
Y% inch layer. Chill until firm. Chill remaining gelatin 
until slightly thickened. Turn into mixer and whip at sec- 
ond speed 15 to 20 minutes, or until fluffy. Mix cream 
cheese until smooth; add salt. Add a small amount of 
whipped gelatin and blend. Then stir in remaining whipped 
gelatin, blending well. Fold in strawberries. Pour over 
firm gelatin mixture. Chill until firm. To serve, cut into 
squares. 





Co-operation, the Key to 
Well-designed Lunchrooms 
(Continued from page 43) 


has done a lot of designing for 
school cafeterias and commercial or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Fitzgerald: As Mr. Hick 
mentioned, specialists like myself do 
not work only in school cafeterias. 
We handle all sorts of food-prepara- 
tion problems. Of course in organi- 
zations employing five to 17 thou- 
sand there is much heavier food 
service than the average school cafe- 


NEW! EASY WAY 
TO TEACH CROCHET 


The How-to-Crochet Pack 
of Visual Teaching Aids 
You and Your Pupils Requested 


Thanks for answering our 
questionnaire! You've told us 
what would help you most, 
and here it is—the How-to- 
Crochet Pack that you and 
your pupils want! It’s sent, 
postage prepaid, for only $2. 
CONTENTS: 
4 Wall hays 243%" 
printed on durable high gloss 


paper. These feature four 
basic crochet stitches. 


2 Regular File-size Covers 


1 Teacher's Manual 
she - -SHEEN” 
4 Baliga SBENRSAO 


8 Ditters LSalahers oF all apes. 


Order Yours Today! See Coupon Page 27 
COATS & CLARK’S <x» 


THE TWO FAMOUS NAMES IN THREAD 
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teria. But the problem is. still 
handling food and getting meals. 
We try to bring to the school cafe- 
teria the benefit of experiences in 
the highly competitive commercial 
field. 

The hardest thing for the average 
designer to consider is that most of 
the employees in school cafeterias 
are women. Things must be made 
easier and they need the help pro- 
vided by modern equipment. 

The school cafeteria needs pro- 
duction-line methods to save labor 
and cut costs. In one large restau- 


“'SPEED-CRO-SHBEN’’ is a new double- 
thick thread that is easier to handle, 
crochets in half the time. Beginners 
are encouraged by the attractive re- 
sults they can achieve with modern 
*‘SPBED-CRO-SHEEN.” 











rant we cut the dishwashing staff 
from nine to five by installing a 
conveyor machine. Soiled dishes are 
loaded into racks, put through the 
machine, and are not touched again 
until they are to be used. 

Another means of saving labor 
would be to have suitable trucks or 
dollies to transfer supplies. A pre- 
vious speaker mentioned the advan- 
tages of having work tables on cast- 
ers. These may be moved from the 
storeroom right into the kitchen 
where the food is then prepared. 

Basically, a kitchen started with 
a range, refrigerator, sink, and 
work table. Not too many years ago 
it was quite something for a school 
to have a mixer or a potato peeler. 
Today most schools have these, but 
in many, vegetables are still chopped 
by hand. With a good chopper one 
person can do the work of three or 
four. I would like to see more of 
these machines in school cafeterias. 

To increase efficiency I would like 
to see school kitchens with sufficient 
sinks so they do not have to be 
shared. I would also like to see pass- 
through cabinets, a pass-through re- 
frigerator, food warmer, and bakery 
goods counter. These pass-through 
areas provide immediate reserve 
storage so that when the serving 
period begins the counter attendant 
need only turn around to get an- 
other pan of food. 

Loaderators are another item that 
should be used more extensively in 
school cafeterias. Loaderators for 
plates and refrigerated loaderators 
for milk are very effective and save 
time and energy. 

As for the dish pantry I have 
been surprised to see how easily the 
children can be trained to return 
dishes and sort their trays. The lo- 
cation of this dish area is up to the 
architect, but we have found that it 
is best to locate it so that the chil- 
dren will not cross lines. The dish 
pantry can be located at the opposite 
end of the dining room from the 
kitchen. It is much easier to bring 
back trays or trucks of dishes af- 
ter the serving period than to have 
the confusion of crossing lines. 

I realize I have talked in general 
terms but I wanted to outline some 
of the equipment items that should 
be used in school cafeterias. 

Mr. Muldowney: Thank you, Mr. 
Fitzgerald. Now we turn to Miss 
Violet Zimmerman who is going to 
show us slides of the cafeteria in 
the Lower Merion Senior High 
School at Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 

Editor’s Note: The Lower Merion 
Senior High School cafeteria was 
described in a picture story in the 
May, 1952 issue of Practical. 
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O NEED for separate machine cabi- 
Nets ... separate desks . . . sepa- 
rate tables. No need for the class to be 
constantly shifting from one to the 
other. 


The SINGER Combination Table— 
shown above at the Hannah Harrison 
School in Washington, D.C.—fills all 
these sewing room needs in one! 


Developed to meet the specifications 
of home economists themselves, it is 
being installed in high schools and col- 
leges across the country. Teachers call 
it the “most practical piece of sewing 
class equipment ever designed.” 

Saves room—lets you get more ma- 
chines into limited space. Saves money 
—eliminates need for extra furniture. 
Heads drop down out of the way when 
not in use. Makes your classroom more 
attractive, your teaching easier! 
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Provides machines for 2 students, 
work space for 2 more 
e@ Holds two full-sized SINGER* Sew- 
ing Machines. 
e Allows ample room for 2 students to 
stitch, while two others work. 


Four drawers for sewing supplies. 


Built-in knee levers. 


Sturdy 5-ply construction, durable 
Formica top, blonde or walnut. Size: 
60” x 42" x 30". 





Converts to smooth-surface 
cutting table in a jiffy! 


Removable panels fit into place when 


machines are lowered. 








@ Dustproof shields completely enclose 
machines. 

e Panels have tamperproof locks. 

@ Provision is made for adding auto- 
matic switch to cut off power when 


machines are not in use. 


@ Topbecomessmooth, continuous cut- 
ting and work surface. (An excellent 
desk if room ts also used for study.) 


Comes with any of the regular SINGER 
classroom heads—at a special school 


discount! 


Send for free folder— giving complete 
specifications of this new SINGER* 
Combination Sewing and Cutting 
Table, and showing suggested class- 
room layouts. Mail coupon in coupon 


section now. 





For the best in drama on [V—tune in 
to the “SINGER FOUR STAR PLAY- 
HOUSE” —consult your local ne wspaper 


for time and station. 





SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Copyright, U. S. A., 1951, 1954, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries, 





Nutrition Education 
(Continued from page 39) 


Now I would like to say a word 
about what parents would like to 
learn from nutrition education. I 
am not just speaking for myself but 
for other parents with whom I have 
talked. Nutrition courses for par- 
ents should deal much less with 


more emphasis on how to feed chil- 
dren. From all the mothers I have 
talked with, and my own strong 
feeling, this seems to be the keynote 
of what parents would like to get 
from nutrition education. I would 
like to pass that on to the schools 
that are doing adult education, to 
the community nutritionists, and 
others concerned with the problem. 

Parents want the answers to 


questions such as these: what to do 
with the child who just won’t eat, 
what to do with the child who never 
seems hungry except between meals, 


what to feed children. Any parent 
can get that information from the 
doctor or from a good nutrition text 
in the library. There should be 


What about this 
“New Non-Fattening 


Sweetener” 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SUCARYL 


Parvon us if we’re two jumps behind you. Maybe you 
have the facts. But... right now a lot of people are asking a lot of questions 
about SucaryL (Cyclamate, Abbott). They’ve read about it, heard about 
it. Here, briefly, is the story— 


SUCARYL gives sweetness without calories. 

With all its full, clean sweetness, SUCARYL has no nutri- 
tive content. Dieters can have all the sweetness they want with SucAaRYL— 
and never add a calorie. 


SUCARYL has no bitter aftertaste. 

Tomany veteran dieters, this is point number one. They’ ve 
tried synthetic sweeteners, found them slightly bitter, sharp. SucaRYL 
tastes just like sugar. In ordinary use, it will never have an “‘off’’ taste. 


SUCARYL is safe. 


Absolutely. It has passed every test. For people on salt- 
restricted diets, SUCARYL is provided also in calcium form. 


SUCARYL holds its i:weetness in cooking. 

See for yourself—by trying any of the kitchen-tested 
dishes in the new SucarRYL recipe booklet.* SuCARYL keeps its natural 
sweetness in cooking, baking, boiling, canning. Literally a whole new world 
of foods is now open to sugar-restricted dieters and diabetics. 

We hope you’ll make this a ‘“‘check l 0 0. t 
list’? when you try—and compare—SucaRYL. Cibtot 


*See Coupon Section, 1-44-54 
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what to do with the child who 
doesn’t like milk, or the child who 


dawdles. Other questions are, 
“Should such children be given vita- 
min pills? Should they be given 
tonics to tide them over the period 
when they aren’t eating properly?” 
These are the kind of practical prob- 
lems parents would like to get help 
with from adult nutrition courses. 

Still another topic of great inter- 
est to parents is advertisements on 
radio, billboards, magazines, and 
television. Some of these food ad- 
vertisements are very misleading 
and highly controversial. The chil- 
dren see them, drink them in, and 
absorb them. Parents would like to 
know how to explain and how to 
give correct information. 


Dr. Whitehead: Thank you very 
much, Mrs. Stevens. We will get to 
some of those questions a little 
later. If you think you have a mon- 
opoly on these problems, I want to 
assure you that those of us who 
work in the school lunch program 
are equally concerned. 

We shall now turn to the school 


_ lunch cafeteria manager, the person 
| who is responsible for running and 


managing a school lunch program. 
Our speaker also teaches food and 
nutrition classes and is a parent. 
Mrs. Avis Phillips. 


Mrs. Phillips: Thank you Dr. 
Whitehead. If I understand you 
correctly, I take care of the uncon- 
scious teaching in the cafeteria. 

If there is any place in the school 
system where students think nutri- 
tion education is “for the birds,” as 
my boys would say, it is in the cafe- 
teria. This is especially true at the 
junior and senior high school level 
where if a food is good for you, we 
don’t want it, but if it is cake and 
cookies, and Mrs. Phillips frowns, 
it’s just what we would like to eat. 

So as I see nutrition education 
from the cafeteria point of view, we 
have to leave nutrition completely 
out of it. We try to build up with 
the students a familiar pattern of 
a good meal — to include a salad 
without having it thought of as 
something that sissies eat, and to 
stress the extra milk without hav- 
ing it thought of as “baby food.” 

We have to make students fa- 
miliar with good meal patterns by 
other means than nutrition posters. 
Posters are fine if they don’t list 
vitamins and minerals. If they list 
the muscles that will get them onto 
the football team, or the lovely pink 
cheeks and shiny hair, or the finger- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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OLDE LWLES for Pan-Frying 


Students who follow Crisco’s carefully — foods fried properly in pure, all-vegetable 
tested frying guide and consult thishandy Crisco are as completely digestible as if 
wall chart find it easy to get crisp, light baked or boiled. 

fried foods with economical use of cook- Paccran & Gaus 

ing fat. And all can enjoy the results! For Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 








0 Use heavy frying pan. 
52 Fry over medium heat. Avoid overheating. 


33 Proper amount of Crisco is important. 
Amount depends on size of pan and quan- 
tity as well as type of food to be fried. 
Coated foods require more Crisco than do 
uncoated foods. Raw foods may require 
more than do previously cooked foods 


DO’s and DON'Ts of PAN-FRYING 




















WHEN THIS THIS MAY BE DO THIS: which are simply reheated or browned. 
HAPPENS: : F ‘ , , 
THE CAUSE: To determine proper amount ‘of Crisco: 
Food sticks to pan. | Not enough fat. Use enough Crisco to cover bottom IN FOLLOWING USE QUANTITIES SPECIFIED 
of pen when meted. PAN SIZES FOR UNCOATED FOODS* 
" e . 
Frying pan scoured and Temper pan as when new, if it has 8" diameter 3 tablespoons Crisco 
not retempered. been scraped and scoured. To 9" diameter Ya cup Crisco 
temper, heat small amount of 10" diameter Wy cup Crisco 
Crisco in pan, then cool slowly. 12" diameter Yo cup Crisco 
Food borne Pan too het Fry over medium or low heat *For foods coated with flour, egg and crumbs, 
: etc., increase amounts of Crisco by 2 tablespoons. 
Food doesn't Fat too cold. Heat Crisco till completely melted 
brown. before adding food. 
Spattering. Moist foods added to Drain foods thoroughly. Use 
too hot fat. moderate frying temperature. 
Foods not crisp. Fat too cold. Heat Crisco until completely melted, 
but not smoking, before adding food. 
Too little fat to start and Use quantities recommended under 
cold fat added. Crisco’s “Golden Rules.” 

















FREE WALL CHART—‘“Do’s and Don'ts of Pan-Frying’’—is 
available in size suitable for classroom use. Write to Crisco Wall 
Chart, Dept. C-4, Box 837, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Or mail coupon 
in the Service Section. 
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OODS FOR FEBRUARY being 

featured in USDA reports  in- 

clude broiler-fryer chickens, po- 
tatoes, and winter pears—all in good 
supply and attractively priced. 

The egg supply will also increase 
seasonably with high quality and 
reasonable prices expected. Febru- 
ary fruit items include fresh and 
processed grapefruit and oranges, 
raisins. 


Margarine Sales 
The effects of research in the de- 
velopment of margarine of improved 
flavor, texture, and nutritive value 
are reflected in growing sales. Ac- 
cording to the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers, mar- 
garine production in November, 
1953, topped creamery butter sales 
by more than 16 million pounds. 
Since margarine goes directly into 
consumption, the Association esti- 
mates that sales of margarine to 
consumers are ahead of butter sales 
by about 167 million pounds for the 
first ten months of 1953. 


Did You Know... 

. an easy way to cut a pie into 
five equal portions? Cut a “Y” in 
the center of the pie. Make two 
cuts, one on each side of the base 
of the “Y” at right angles to the 
rim of the plate. Complete cuts. 


. carrot and beet tops draw some 
of the nutrients out of the vege- 
tables during storage? Trim tops off 
immediately and store the roots in 
waxed paper or a covered container 
in refrigerator. For a_ nutritional 
bonus don’t discard the tops. Use 
them as an extra vegetable. 


Booklets Worth Knowing About— 

Cake Secrets, prepared by the 
consumer’ service department of 
General Foods Corporation, is a 
booklet students and homemakers 
will enjoy using. Well - illustrated, 
this attractive 64-page color booklet 
contains complete information on 
preparing, frosting, and decorating 
all types of cakes. It includes a 
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good section on choice of ingredients 
and causes of baking failures. Write 
to Swans Down, Box 43, Evansville, 
Indiana. Price is 25 cents per copy. 


The Ball Blue Book, a 60- page 
booklet with recipes and methods 
for home canning and freezing, has 
been re-issued by Ball Brothers 
Company. It’s a handy teaching aid 
for those who are planning lessons 
on home _ preservation. Teachers 
may request two free copies. Addi- 
tional copies in quantities of ten or 
more are available at 15 cents each. 
Address Ball Brothers Company, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


How to Cook .Vegetables, by 
Eleanor Williams, is a new Cornell 
publication. This 15-page booklet 
contains recipes and directions for 
cooking vegetables so they will rate 
high in nutritive value as well as in 
flavor and appearance. Cornell Ex- 
tension Bulletin 883, it may be ob- 
tained by writing to the New York 
State College of Home Economics, 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 


Packaged Magic 


Lawry’s Spaghetti Sauce Mix, a 
blend of spices and dehydrated vege- 
tables, produces a tasty, time-saving 
spaghetti sauce when added to a can 
of tomato sauce or paste. Comes in 
a handy foil package. 


Pops-Rite Powdered Popcorn Sea- 
soning (what will they think of 
next!) should be welcomed by pop- 
corn fans. A combination of salt, 
Ac’cent, and artificial flavoring and 
coloring, the one-ounce packaged 
seasoning is now included in each 
package of Pops-Rite Popcorn. 


Bake-off Winners 


At Pillsbury Mills’ Fifth Grand 
National Bake-off, held last Decem- 
ber in New York City, Mrs. Bernard 
Kanago of Webster, South Dakota, 
won the top prize of $25,000 for 
“My Inspiration,” a festive white 
cake with two thin layers of melted 
chocolate baked inside. 
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By JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


In the junior division, first prize 
of $3,000 was awarded to 13-year- 
old Joanne Ardelle Littley of Bluff 
Point, New York, for her marbled 
apple gingerbread which is baked 
like an upside-down cake. Joanne is 
an active 4-H Club member and pre- 
viously has won two State Fair 
cooking prizes. All of the 100 final- 
ists received an expense-paid trip to 
New York. 





Mid-Winter Treat 
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Photo courtesy Pineapple Growers Assn. 


Add zest to winter meals with pineapple 
jam—canned fruit and powdered fruit 
pectin turn the trick. Recipe below. 


314 cups prepared fruit 
3 cups sugar 


1 21%4-ounce box powdered 
fruit pectin 


Measure contents No. 2 can crushed 
pineapple (2% cups). Add enough 
water to make 3% cups. Place in large 
saucepan. Measure sugar and_ set 
aside. Add pectin to fruit and mix 
well. Place over high heat and stir 
until mixture comes to full boil. At 
once stir in sugar. Bring to full, roll- 
ing boil; boil one minute stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat and skim 
off foam with metal spoon. Stir and 
skim by turns five minutes to cool and 
prevent floating fruit. Ladle quickly 
into glasses. Cover at once with % 
inch hot paraffin; or if jam is to be used 
within two months, cover with lid or 
aluminum foil and store in refrigerator. 
Yield: 6 medium glasses. 
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TEACHERS ! No baking olnss oilues with quick... 
easy-to-follow Red Stax. BATTER- way RECIPES! 


IT’S NEW... a. - 
the BATTER-WAY 

of yeast-baking, 
developed by RED STAR 
in their own kitchens, 
prepared in a 






whole series of 
simple, speedy recipes and 
featured on new 

RED STAR MEAL PLANNER 
PLACE MATS! 


A NEW IDEA ... yeast-raised dough prepared the BATTER-WAY! Here’s a modern method of 
yeast-baking, developed by RED STAR to eliminate kneading and cut down on rising time (you actually 
save an hour). The BATTER-WAY SECRET? Vigorous stirring and beating (even the electric mixer can 
lend a hand). And the results? “Perfect” even for the beginner! 


MEAL PLANNER WUAMBER SIX AND A SMART IDEA ...now a whole series 


Luncheon o Tea for the Ladeos a eee of BATTER-WAY recipes are featured on new 


rrosty Fnurrauns “ t RED STAR MEAL PLANNER PLACE MATS. 


These brightly-colored mats have step-by-step 
recipe directions plus gay illustrations of 
hostess hints, table-setting ideas, serving tips 
eer qe ——— aes . and menus. The RED STAR BATTER-WAY 
cae cS K¢ \ sega? eae cy is easy to teach, easy to learn, while the new 


T/ 


MEAL PLANNERS add fun to the facts in 


every lesson. 





Be sure to order MEAL PLANNER #6 now. It features 
Batter-Way Frosty Fruit Buns for Luncheon or Tea. Request 
one for each student in your class by filling in the convenient 
order form in the coupon section of this magazine. 





igati DRY 
rate No cost... no obligation. YEAST 
SOG mee 4 oz. economy size vacuum packed can me 


RED STAR Yeasr MiLWauUKer 





RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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{ STANDARD CAN OPENER is America’s 
largest seller. Positive, smoother cutting 
is guaranteed by exclusive double-gear 

q drive. Cadium finish $2.49. Red, white 

or yellow enamel $2.98. Magnetic ‘Lid- 
Lifter’ $1.00 extra. 





ICE CRUSHER has reversible crank for fine 
or coarse ice. Continuous feed, multi- 
cube ice chamber gives you all the ice 
you need, fast. White enamel body. Red, 
white, yellow or black plastic cup $6.95. 


KNIFE SHARPENER that hones... not 
grinds! Designed to doa professional job 
in a few seconds time. Twin wheels are 
reversible for long, thrifty use. Cadium 
finish $2.98. 


Red, white or yellow enamel .... $3.49 


SPECIAL OFFER 


see coupon on page 31 






eon ya 

"Guaranteed by 

Good Housekeeping 
0) 


SS 
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first name 
in can openers 





SWING-A-WAY MFG. CO., St. Louis 16, Mo. 
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Pots and Pans 
(Continued from page 22) 


design of the utensil should make it 
easy to stir or blend contents. 
Large lips for pouring from either 
side of the pan are convenient. 

Handles should be of a smooth 
material and finish and should not 
absorb heat. They should be com- 
fortable to hold and well balanced. 
Some are especially designed with 
indentations for finger and thumb. 
The angle of the handle fastening 
may make a difference in ease of 
lifting and pouring. The length of 
the handle is also important. If too 
short, it may get too hot to use 
safely; if too long the utensil might 
be knocked off the range. Bail 
handles should have a positive lock 
on the upright position. A wooden 
or composition grip on a metal bail 
is a convenience. 

Lids should fit properly. Those 
which are made to direct steam con- 
densate back into the pan are most 
satisfactory as the steam retained 
with the utensil will hasten the 
cooking process. 

Pans should be selected with ex- 
pected uses in mind. Many are de- 
signed for multi-purpose use—as a 
measure, a mixing bowl, an oven 
dish, and as a serving dish. Most 
manufacturers make pans of 1-, 
114-, 2-, 3-, 4-, 6-quarts, and up. A 
few pans have measuring gauge 
markings. These should be _ both 
easy to read and easy to keep clean. 

The space the pan will require on 
the range is another point to con- 
sider. If surface units are grouped 
together, then very large kettles or 
skillets will cover part of an ad- 
jacent unit so that a second pan 
must be placed on the third or 
fourth unit. 

Pans should be easy to clean and 
easy to store. Many of the factors 
which contribute to safe and com- 
fortable handling also make the 
utensil easy to keep clean. The 
curved or well-rounded union be- 
tween the sides and bottom simpli- 
fies cleaning. Smooth rims, and 
proper joinings of handles to uten- 
sil eliminate hard-to-clean crevices. 
Stainless materials reduce polishing 
and scouring. 

If storage is limited nesting pots 
and pans may be necessary and in 
this case the different sizes and 
shapes should be selected with this 
need in mind. Many pots and pans 
can be hung on the wall above the 
range for a very decorative effect. 
Not all types of utensils have pro- 
vision for hanging, but and more 
manufacturers are featuring handles 
with special hanging devices. 
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SECRET.. 
Men love Lea & Perrins Worcester- 
shire Sauce in meat, fish, cheese 


dishes! Surveys prove it . . famous 
chefs have always known it. For extra 
good flavor in soups, gravies, sauces, 
too, this all-in-one seasoning (none 
other needed!) is the way to a man’s 
heart. The smart girl keeps it handy 
in the kitchen . . on the dining table. 





Get your FREE copy! 
“DISHES MEN LIKE” 


aa e with 50 pages of quick, 
S easy, economical recipes 
piste . made to HIS taste. 
me t \ « plus 70 ‘Good Go- 
wt : togethers’ for healthful 
yng ond i meal planning. 

‘ and Ba? 
Qual \) e plus illustrated 
‘How to Carve’ sec- 


tion, for meats, fowl. 


—_ 


Send for your copy now. 
Coupon in back of book. 


lea & Perrins, Inc., 241 West St. 
New York 13, Dept. P2 











solt & pepper one 
Hot enough odd 


LEA 2PERRINS 
wacsram, SAUCE 
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FREE! Complete Planning Unit... 





3 peppy looking illustrated 
student project sheets 


1. When father catches the 7:50 
2. What time is breakfast time? 
3. Please come over to my house 


Basic Seven Food story in a 


6-page illustrated 
brochure Loads of information 


about the Basic Seven Foods presented 
gaily in easy-to-understand words — 
illustrated with spirit. 














Regular Size N EW ! 


(12 biscuits) Small Family Size 
(6 biscuits) 


Send for “Make Mine Breakfast”’ today! 





New Time-Saving 
classroom teaching 


* 
aid Carefully designed to lighten 
your work-load, save you time. Easy to 
explain... easy to mark. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.Y. Dept. P-2 


FREE! Please send me without charge, copies of “Make Mine 
Breakfast” which includes 3 student project sheets for each brochure. 


Ds cabebeebhaNes sted eet eerbtebesevetes Wi ax cndidhawatededss 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY i 


FOR A BETTER BREAKFAST f 
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NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
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HE number of impurities present 

in water supplies throughout this 

country cause many problems in 
consumption, laundering, and dish- 
washing. We have all heard of hard 
water which is caused by calcium 
and magnesium in water supplies 
and how the condition can be reme- 
died by the installation of zeolite 
filters or the addition of packaged 
water softeners. But we hear less of 
the damage caused by iron and man- 
ganese content in water. Primarily 
present in well water, these minerals 
cause reddish brown stains on lin- 
ens and porcelainware and impart 
a metallic taste to the water. A par- 
ticularly bad odor is caused by hy- 
drogen sulfide in water, and the 
presence of acids, such as carbonic 
acid, is corrosive to plumbing. Silt, 
algae, and fungi, although not espe- 
cially harmful, cause water to be 
unpleasant in taste and appearance. 

These and other water problems 
have been studied by the Culligan 
Soft Water Institute. As a result, 
the Institute has produced a chart 
and a map showing the causes, lo- 
calities, and cure of major water 
problems in the home. The parent 
company, Culligan, Inc., of North- 
port, Illinois, has designed water 
conditioners which will correct al- 
most any type of water supply prob- 
lem. 


Gleaming Kitchens 


Copper-clad appliances are being 
produced this season by at least two 
manufacturers to meet the growing 
preference shown for this metal by 
home owners, interior decorators, 
and architects. The first appliance 
to be introduced was an antique- 
copper-finish gas range made by the 
Chambers Corporation. The finish of 
the range will not tarnish or dis- 
color and is cleaned without the use 
of copper polish or scouring pads. 
The manufacturer of this range also 
produces built-in broilers, ovens, 
and top burner sections in antique- 
copper finish. Now, a copper-fin- 
ished refrigerator is available. The 
Servel de luxe model, which includes 
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What’s Going On in the HOME 


By FLORENCE STASSEN 


the automatic ice maker, features a 
copper-plated freezer compartment 
door and scuff plate. It has been de- 
signed for use in pine paneled kitch- 
ens or homes featuring open-area 
living. 

Planned Decoration 


Really workable and fun to use is 
the new decorating booklet, Magee 
Decor-rama, prepared by the Magee 
Carpet Company. Actually a work 
kit, the spiral-bound booklet contains 
cutouts of wall spaces, draperies, 
rugs, furniture, and accessories. 
Each is presented in a variety of 
colors so that the user may mix 
and match the furnishings and wall 
coverings until she gets the desired 
color scheme for her room. Also 
included are hints to help her select 
the style of furnishing for her mode 
of living, and a short glossary of 
decorator terms. Check the coupon 
in our teaching aids section for di- 
rections to procure this booklet. 


A Stitch in Time— 


A wide piece of soft washable 
cloth basted over the top edge of a 
woolen blanket or satin comforter 
will protect the edge from soil and 
save the homemaker a big launder- 
ing job or dry cleaning bill, is the 
recent recommendation of home 
economists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Liquid Detergent 


Especially designed for dishwash- 
ing the new Lux detergent is in a 
liquid form so that it creates instant 
suds in any temperature of hard or 
soft water. Pleasantly scented, this 
concentrated detergent is packaged 
in a_ tall slender can which is 
equipped with a dripless spout. One 
can is supposed to be adequate for 
washing over 2,000 dishes. 


Product Briefs 


> A unique blender which is pow- 
ered by water is supposed to blend 
adequately, whip, or mix. The 
blender blades are driven by the 
force of water flowing through a con- 





necting tube and no electricity is 
used. Made by Aqua-matic Com- 
pany, Oceanside, N. Y. 

> Static electricity aids a Saran 
fiber floor mop to attract and retain 
dust particles. Made by Du-All Mfg. 
Co. of Ohio, the mop is fireproof 
and will not mold or shed lint. 


Two-way Door 


A new refrigerator with a single 
door that opens either to the left 
or to the right has been introduced 
by the Philco Corporation. The 
two-way door permits the user the 
freedom of opening the refrigerator 
door from whichever side is most 
convenient at the moment. This de- 
sign is also very useful in kitchen 
arrangements which call for a left- 
handed refrigerator. The refrigera- 
tor is equipped with double hinges 
and an intricate door mechanism 
which releases the door on the side 
to be opened and at the same time 
keeps the hinges on the opposite side 
tightly latched. The manufacturer 
claims there is no chance of the door 
becoming completely unhinged or 


falling off. A fully equipped refrig- 
erator, this model has a large capac- 
ity freezer chest and an automatic 
defrosting system. 

















See story abeve on Philco refrigerator. 
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FREE New teaching aids for 
| e home laundering classes 




















all Introductory Teaching Kit contains 3. A history of detergents done in comic 

practical outlines plus copies of student book style (in color). 

booklets you may order free in quantities. 4. A facts booklet which deals with wash- 
Thousands of teachers have already or- ing problems and their solutions, gives 

dered the al] Teaching Kit which contains: you easy class demonstrations, etc. 

1. A 16-page outline of teaching sugges- After receiving this Kit, 5,900 teachers 
tions for a unit in home laundering. liked its contents so much that they then 

2. Stain removal chart for your bulletin ordered the informative ‘‘al] about laun- 
board. dering”’ Reference Manual (see box below). 


To order your Teaching Kit use coupon page 31. 





This is the 219-page ‘‘al/ about laundering’ Reference Manual 
compiled by Ellen Fulmer, Director of the Home Laundry Insti- 
tute. It covers every aspect of home laundering including the 
specialized problems of laundering woolens and miracle fabrics 
in automatic washers. It is designed primarily as a guide for 
teachers with automatic washers in their classrooms but will be 
equally useful for you who have conventional machines. 

This Manual is personalized with your name in gold and is 
loose leafso that you can add new material asit iscompiled. Itis both 
tabbed and indexed for easy reference. You can get your copy 
free by using the special order form sent with the all Teaching 
Kit. When you order the Manual you will also receive ten 24- 
ounce boxes of a//—enough for several months of class lessons 
on the use of a controlled suds detergent. 
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all is the controlled suds detergent prescribed by the makers of automatic washers. 
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Nutrition Education 
(Continued from page 48) 


nails that don’t break, it will appeal 
to students. 

We do our work through many 
different avenues. The art depart- 
ment cooperates by doing posters 
and backers for the menus. Nothing 
is said about nutrition, but the 
teacher will say to the class, “What 
do you think would be a_ good 
backer? Let’s change them every 
month. Let’s have something differ- 
ent for Halloween, Thanksgiving, 






for one week. 





Consumer Education Department 


HOUSEHOLD 
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In any class you have, there’s 
a place for money management 


Use this dual program to 
teach money management 


10 different money management booklets deal realistically 
with all the income proble:us students and families face—cover 
everything from children’s spending and ways to plan enough for 
recreation, to buying new equipment for the home. 


4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money prob- 
lems. Each is a 35-mm. silent filmstrip with talk 
to be read while pictures are shown. Free on loan 


For complete listing of booklets and film- 
strips, send for this free folder. 


Money management can be fun to learn if the materials the 
teacher uses are written in a clear, lighthearted style. HF C's 
booklets and filmstrips will give you sure and easy ways to 
teach both secondary and adult education groups about wise 
money handling. Neither filmstrips nor book- 
lets contain any HFC advertising. All have 
been approved by outstanding authorities in 
education, government, and industry. 


and Christmas.” For Halloween it 
can be pumpkins and black cats. We 
had them all over the cafeteria. 

The English department does pos- 
ters for us. The boys would have 
nothing to do with the cafeteria, but 
they love to letter. So the mechani- 
cal drawing classes and the English 
classes do posters that tell the prices 
of our lunch items. 

When I plan a menu, I try to 
work through their eyes and their 
tastes. I include carrots and beans 
because they are pretty, or peas and 
lima beans because they look well. 
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Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 











FOR FREE Money 
Monagement Program, use 
coupon on page 29. 








We try to have parsley potatoes. It 
works, and it works very well. It 
works so well that if I skip a salad 
for three or four days somebody will 
ask me, “Where are our vitamins?” 
If I had said vitamins they wouldn’t 
eat it. 

Variety is also important. If I 
offer cole slaw every day, nine 
tenths of the students will pass it 
up. But if I include jellied salad, 
fruit salad, cole slaw, and a few let- 
tuce and tomato salads, every salad 
on the counter will disappear. They 
don’t take it because it is nutri- 
tious; it just looks pretty. 

The same applies to desserts. If 
among the choice of desserts there 


| is a bowl of cold polished apples, 


pears, and oranges, every one of 
these fruits will go. And sometimes 
there will be pies and brownies left, 
although these are very popular 
items. 

I have also found that it is well 
to cut out things students can get 
but shouldn’t have. I try to cut out 
the extra pastry and extra sand- 
wiches—the things they will choose 
because they are cheap. This year 
we serve nothing but the hot plate, 
the type A lunch. We include no 
dessert. If they want dessert they 
pay extra unless that dessert is 
fruit, pecans, or dates which they 
can take with them. 

The hot plate includes meat or 
some other protein, potato, and two 
servings of other vegetables, one of 
which is a raw salad. Many schools 
include dessert, but we leave it off 
and give them an extra vegetable. 
They like it and buy the lunch, and 
the dessert sales don’t suffer. 

That’s unconscious teaching in 
the cafeteria. 


Dr. Whitehead: Thank you, Mrs. 
Phillips. You have certainly given 
us something to think about. 

The next person who is going to 
speak to us this afternoon is Dr. 
Agnella Gunn, of the school of edu- 
cation at Boston University. She 
is a specialist in the field of English 
and has taught in seven states in 
this country and in Korea. 


Dr. Gunn: I should like to begin 
by giving you a description of a very 
famous, very “plush” beauty salon 
on Fifth Avenue where nutrition 
education is going on at a big profit. 
A friend of mine who is an elemen- 
tary school supervisor on Long Is- 
land suggested that I visit the salon 
“just as a person interested in edu- 
cation. They’d be delighted to show 
you through.” 

I am so glad I went. They 
have a cafeteria where, under care- 
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ful supervision, wealthy women are | 


sheared of their dollars as well as 


their pounds. The cafeteria backdrop | 


had slogans similar to those I no- 
ticed at the exhibits shown at this 
convention. One that took my at- 
tention was, “How does your food 
look on you?”’ Another was “Beauty 
is your duty.” 


I wish every school in the country | 


were doing that kind of practical, 
attractive nutrition education. 


Maybe you could use such per- | 


| 


| 


sonal motives as shiny hair to in- | 


terest the teen-agers. After all, as 


a very shrewd teacher of mine once | 


said, “Learn early that when you 
fish, you bait your hook with what 
the fish like to eat, not with what 
you like to eat.” 

Just for a moment I should like 


to stress the secondary schools where | 


you get less good teaching of this | 


type because the secondary school 
“specialists” are trained to mind 
their own business. 


But part of our business lies out- | 


side the narrow confines of our own 
subject matter specialty. I see this 
problem of nutrition education not 
as an isolated affair, but as part or 
strand of the total school curricu- 
lum. By that I mean all activities 
of the youngsters under control of 
the school. 

I see nutrition education, second- 
ly, as a part of a narrower frame of 
reference—as an important part of 
health education. Then I see it as 





part of the integrated, cooperative | 


program to be carried on throughout 
the school. 


I remember one time when I was | 


coaching the play “My Sister 
Hileen.” I asked one of the men 
in the physical education department 
to help me by giving the students 
samba lessons for the dance scene in 
the play. 

He accepted and the play was 
stopped by a most responsive and 
appreciative audience when those 
enormous high school boys dressed 
in the white uniforms of the Bra- 
zilian Navy danced on the stage. 

As a result of this successful co- 
operation, that teacher came and 
asked my help with a unit on nu- 
trition he was planning. We sat 
down and planned it together. 

In bringing nutrition education 
into other parts of the curriculum, 
I do not say that you specialists in 
nutrition must take care of the con- 
tent areas yourselves. But you do 
have to assume the responsibility 
and supply the imagination. If you 
will lead the way, we who are out- 
side the field of nutrition can co- 
operate more fully. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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for every class...every 
group you work 


with! 






10¢ for 
Teachers and 
Home Economists 















Just 
send 10¢ 
in stamps 
or coin to cover 
mailing and handling 
charge. 


Write for your copy... 


Here is the book you've 
been asking for —a 
hobby book that 
encourages self-ex- 
pression with 

things that are fun 

to make and just as much 
fun to use. Dozens of projects 
of interest to teen-age and adult 
groups—a special section for the primary 
grades. Profusely illustrated in lively color. 


IMAGINE ALL THIS IN ONE BOOK! 


© 9 "I Made It Myself’’ Projects For The Very Young 

@ Creating With Raffia—Model Making 

®@ Creating Batik Designs On Wood And Cloth 

@ Creating Furniture From Barrels And Crates 

@ Design-Your-Own Fabrics—Design-Your-Own Jewelry— 
Design-Your-Own Accessories 

® Sewing For Fun—Quilting For Moderns and many, many more 
thought-and-action provoking ideas 


Prepared by the Rit Fashion and Home Economics Bureau 


Rit Products Corporation, Dept. A-2 
1437 W. Morris Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


r 
| 
| 
| 
Enclosed is 10¢ in 1 * 
| 
| 
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p ‘ 
“~ ___ for my copy of 


“Hobby Handbook For All Ages.” 
Name__ - wane 
Address —— : i “ 
City __ Zone State = 


All Purpose Rit 
Fabric Tints and Dyes. 
Works on Nylon, all Rayons 
including acetates and mix- 
tures, cotton, silk, wool, linen 
—literally any fabric except 
glass or mineral fiber. 


Teacher of __ : . =m 
School pas a ane ‘ = 











ASHIONS for spring and sum- 

mer will be very gay and colorful 

if the clothes now being shown 
for cruise and southern wear are 
any indication. The “glow” colors 
—pink to red, and shades of gold 
and yellow — are the favorites. 
There also seems to be a print re- 
vival, with all kinds of motifs used, 
from realistic to bold abstract. 

The predominant silhouette is 
slim in dresses, suits, and coats. 
Many dresses have even omitted the 
belt and returned to the Empire or 
princess lines. As spring turns to 
summer the full silhouette will gain 
in popularity, particularly the prin- 
cess line, full skirted dresses or the 
rounded full skirt with stiffened pet- 
ticoat underneath. And, oh yes, the 
skirts are definitely shorter! 


Celaperm Success 


We have mentioned before on this 
page the Celaperm  solution-dyed 
acetate yarns manufactured by Cela- 
nese Corporation of America. Cela- 
perm yarns are made by introducing 
pigments into the acetate spinning 
solution before it is spun into yarn. 
Starting with eight shades, the line 
now totals nineteen different colors. 
The expanded, more flexible range 
of colored yarns is designed to meet 
fluctuating fashion demands on a 
year-round basis. By mixing Cela- 
perm colored yarns with black or 
white yarns it is possible to get ap- 
proximately 400 different shades. 

Decorate with Sheets 

A new booklet, Easy Sewing 
Magic with Sheets, has just arrived 
from Pequot Mills. Using sheets for 
making many types of household 
articles such as curtains, draperies, 
and bedspreads has been popular for 
some time. As a matter of fact, I 
learned on a visit to Sturbridge Vil- 
lage, Mass., last summer that in 
colonial times old linen sheets were 
dyed in vegetable water and re-used 
for curtains. 

Since the advent of colored sheets 
in pereale fabrics, homemakers 
have seen the possibilities of using 
this lovely fabric in a variety of 
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What's Going On in TEXTILES 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


ways. Sheets are thrifty to use as 
they are wider than standard yard 
goods, and the cost is economical 
when compared with an_ equal 
amount of washable yard goods of 
like quality. Sheets also keep their 
fresh, crisp look after washing, are 
color fast, and sturdily made. 

The booklet, Easy Sewing Magic, 
gives practical suggestions for sew- 
ing with sheets and is available for 
ten cents per copy. Address requests 
to Charles F. Allen, Pequot Mills, 
Salem 7, Mass. 


A Simple Remedy 


Recently I read a household hint 
somewhere that seemed so worth- 
while I decided to try it immediate- 
ly. The suggestion was to put a 
little baking soda in a bowl of water 
and pre-soak white nylon lingerie 
or blouses a short time before laund- 
ering. This, it was claimed, would 
make the white nylon fabric appear 
whiter and brighter. If you live in 
a dirty city like New York you will 
grasp at any straw to aid in keep- 
ing white nylon garments white. I 
must say the results of this wash- 
ing method are pleasing. I also find 
that less soap or detergent is re- 
quired for washing. 


Fiberglas by the Yard 


Fiberglas curtains and draperies 
have been on the market for some 
time, but now drapery fabrics of 
Fiberglas are offered by the yard in 





The new improved Dritz tailor tacker has 
two 8” chalking arms which slide over 
and under markings onto fabric layers. 


both solid colors and printed de- 
signs. This means that more home- 
makers can take advantage of the 
safety qualities of this fabric for 
furnishing their homes. 

When sewing with Fiberglas fab- 
rics it is suggested that a long stitch 
with moderately loose tension be 
used. Orlon thread is recommended. 
These and other sewing instructions 
are contained in a free folder, Mak- 
ing Draperies of Fiberglas Fabrics, 
prepared by the Fabrics Division of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 16 
East 56th street, New York. 


Rayon Feed Bags 


Re-using cloth feed bags for all 
kinds of home sewing has become 
common practice in many American 
communities, and bag manufactur- 
ers rival one another in making 
their wares more and more appeal- 
ing to the women of the family. 
Now feed bags are being made of 
rayon fabrics in white, solid colors, 
stripes, and prints, fast to washing. 
A little booklet, Glad Rags from 
Rayon Bags, is being distributed 
by feed dealers who have purchased 
‘rayon bags, to help women in suc- 
cessful re-use of the fabrics. This 
booklet is also available from the 
American Viscose Corp., Box 864, 
G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 

New Uses for Nylon 

New uses for nylon are popping 
up all over. For instance, have you 
seen the bathmats of nylon yarn? 
They are fluffy, deep-tufted, and un- 
usually soft to the touch. They are 
described as machine-washable by 
the manufacturer, and because nylon 
resists soil should stay clean longer. 
Drying time is also cut. 

Nylon tricot fitted sheets are now 
on the market and are claimed to 
have advantages over fitted sheets 
made of other fabrics. The elastic- 
ity of the nylon tricot fabric elimi- 
nates any difficulty in fitting the 
sheet over corners of the mattress. 
As with fitted sheets of woven nylon 
fabrics, they have the advantage of 
being easy to wash, dry quickly, and 
need no ironing. 
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Living Experiences ANOTHER ADVANCE EDUCATIONAL FIRST 
in Child Care 


(Continued from page 18) The only Series of Visual 
she was one of a group that pre- Demonstration Charts te diagram every important 
sented a series of radio programs step of garment construction 


called “Nursery School Time.” 
One bright student observed, ‘“‘Af- 
ter all, we can’t have our children 


¢ oe 
born two years old! What do we do 
before this age?” So her contribu- 
tion was a report on interviews with 


several mothers of children under 
the age of two. She also made an S b St 
arrangement with a local doctor to lep "vy ep 
come and speak to the class on preg- 
nancy and the care of the infant. 

One journalistically-inclined stu- 
dent kept the local paper supplied prepared under 
with stories about the activities of 
the “home economics girls’ nursery 
school.” When another group de- 
cided to work on the idea of provid- EDNA BRYTE BISHOP 
ing a summer playground for young 
children they found that her pub- 
licity had paid off. Representatives Educational Director 
of various church, civic, and social of the Advance Pattern Company 
groups were willing, even eager, to 
cooperate in such a project. 

Two students who were interested 
in nursing found opportunity to 






the supervision of 


Nationally-known 
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en ee he geod “gee As a pictorial guide for teaching teen-agers and adults, BASIC SEWING 

nurse in er aturda clinics or a” 91" 

habies and ahithiies p Aon group fills a long-felt need. A handsome 24-page demonstration chart, 17” x 21”, 
c x . 

wrote and _ produced skits _ illus- it includes colorful drawings showing how to use patterns properly. Vivid 

trating principles of child training close-up photographs clarify important cutting and sewing details. Large 

gs a PTA. hi t of th diagrams illustrate construction methods. Easy-to-read captions explain 

e crowning achievement o e 

study, according to the girls, came each step. 

ee by a a pig a class Basic Sewing Step by Step Heres’ what 
discussion one day a_ student re- : 

’ clearly shows how to ers* sav: 
marked that she had seen a mother D F Teachers" say: 
on the street behaving with her eames pire a “This is one of the most 
child in a manner that they had raalenacaged sacsietamnes helpful educational aids 
learned was not sound child care e Save time with unit construction method ever offered to schools.’’* 
“Why do you suppose she did that?” ¢ Complete front and back bodice “Bravo! Why didn’t some- 
asked the teacher. When the girls ¢ Attach collar and facing to bodice body do this so beautifully 
analyzed the probable reasons they ¢ Finish neck opening ¢ Join side seams q for us before?" * 
decided that such things might not ¢ Make and insert sleeves Join bodice and skirt “Convenient, clear, 
occur if young mothers could meet e Insert slide fastener Hem skirt precise, helpful—in short, 

~ ‘ : ; ; | like it. Thanks!" * 
and study as they had been doing. Many other helpful teaching aids are included in 
Each girl appointed herself a this demonstration chart. *names on request 





committee of one to “talk up” the 
idea of a class for mothers. Within 
a month their home economics de- 
partment had extended itself to | NOW AVAILABLE to home economists at $2.00 per copy. Order yours today! 
evening classes and they were shar- | For FREE Advance Pattern teaching aids, see order blank, page 25 coupon section. 
ing what they had learned with | 
young mothers. At some of the | 
meetings there were discussions led 


BASIC SEWING STEP BY STEP is easel-mounted to stand on desk or table, spiral-bound for 
convenient demonstrating. And portable... you can use it anywhere. 


by the home economics teacher; at | Educational Division 2 

others the girls were in charge and | ADVANCE PATTERN COMPANY 
presented skits, and at still other | 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
meetings there were guest speakers 


Please send me__ copies of BASIC SEWING at $2.00 each. 














to offer help. The home economics 

girls attended these sessions if and Saar Cl ee ee eee 

when they wished, but since it was NAME 

their project they often chose to TEACHER AT SCHOOL 

come. The association seemed profi- STREET 

table both for the mothers and for em evate 








the girls. 
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Nutrition Education 
(Continued from page 57) 


Nutrition is a very important 
strand in the complex subject of 
“How to Live.” We who are in out- 
lying areas with reference to the 
light on this problem would appre- 
ciate your leadership. You must 
assume the responsibility and guide 
us out of our darkness into the in- 
ner circle of good living and good 
eating. 


Dr. Whitehead: Isn’t it nice to 


301,268 high school pupils 
used it last year! 






teaching 
money management 
is easier 

than you think 











his 





provocative 


have that kind of invitation? Now 
I want to introduce our last speaker. 
Bless him, he asked to be last; be- 
ing ladies, we conceded. He is Dr. 
Rexford Souder, superintendent of 
schools in Wayland, Massachusetts. 


Dr. Souder: Dr. Gunn referred to 
the strand of nutrition education in 
the public schools. I would say that 
it is a broken string. There are bits 
and pieces here and there. But I 
warrant that if we look at the con- 
tacts our children have with nutri- 
tion education, we would find that it 














teaching aid makes personal budgeting 


and Life Insurance fun for your classes 


Make it fun and you make it easy. ‘‘Moderns Make Money 
Behave’”’ was written for high school students. Its simple, 
forthright style captures interest by projecting money problems 
within the student’s everyday life. 


Developed by prominent Home Economics Educators 


This unit was prepared in co-operation with Mrs. Ione Baal, 

Des Moines, Iowa, public schools; Miss Dorothy Ellen Jones, 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Rex Todd 
Withers, Chief of Homemaking Education, State of Michigan. 


Send for Free Teacher’s Edition 
Use the coupon on page 29 to request a free sample copy and a 
Teacher’s Resource unit. If, after reviewing “Moderns Make 
Money Behave” you would like copies for your classes, they may 
be secured without charge. Sorry, not available in Canada. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


is not a coordinated developmental 
program. 

It seems to me that the basic 
reason we don’t have more and bet- 
ter developed nutrition education in 
the schools is that it is not consid- 


ered “respectable.” In my town I 
have never heard anyone question 
whether we should teach Latin in 
high school, but I do know people 
who question the teaching of such 
things as home economics and in- 
dustrial arts. 

Thus it seems to me that we have 
to increase the stature of nutrition 
education in the eyes of persons in 
the important areas of the school 
program. One way this can be done 
is to have them understand the pur- 
pose of the school lunch program. 
This can best be accomplished by 
having dinners and luncheons at 
which parents and others come into 
the lunchroom and have the kind of 
meal that is served to the children. 

Another problem for those con- 
cerned with nutrition education to 
consider is how to meet the type of 
pseudo-nutrition advertising that is 
dispensed in selling products. I am 
not so much concerned about actual 
falsifications. But radio and tele- 
vision is full of what I, as a hum- 
ble citizen, would consider to be 
half-truths. 

This type of presentation goes 
more directly to the public than any 
kind of school program or adult ed- 
ucation. It hurts the opportunity 
for the nutrition profession to pro- 
mote respect for the whole field. 

In this day and age, if we are 
going to sell good nutrition to chil- 
dren, we have to do it on some dra- 
matic basis. By dramatic I mean 
something that is very close to them 
—actual experience. 

One area that is rather difficult 
to make dramatic is growth, which 
happens slowly over a long period of 
time. But aren’t there ways in vis- 
ual education to dramatize growth 
more effectively? One way to do 
this would be by using time-sequence 
photographs. 

Finally I would like to comment 
that one of the main reasons nu- 
trition education has not been bet- 
ter developed in schools is a mere 
matter of money. Schools have been 


| seriously underfinanced for the past 
| 20 years, which is the period during 


which nutrition education was ex- 
panding and developing more thor- 
oughly as a part of the school sys- 
tem. 

Continuously there is a competi- 
tion among various fields for funds. 
The established parts of the school 
program get the first money. The 
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new areas must scrape for appro- 
priations, personnel, and equipment. 

It seems to me that the whole 
problem is one of giving this nutri- 
tion field increased public accept- 
ance. This is vital if we are to get 
sufficient funds to develop a fully 
integrated nutrition education pro- 
gram in the schools. 


Dr. Whitehead: Thank you, Dr. 
Souder. This afternoon we have 
tried to present several points of 
view on “Nutrition Education as I 
See It.” Now we should like to 
hear from you. The floor discussion 
is open. 


Comment: In reference to Dr. 
Souder’s comment about making 
growth more dramatic, the way we 
have done it is through the use of the 
Wetzel Grid. It is very dramatic, and 
it really works with adolescents. 


Comment: (Mabel Tully, Har- 
vard, Mass.) I should like to know 
if there is any material which can 
be given to our present teachers to 
make them more aware of what is 
going on in nutrition education. 


Miss Nicoll: There are state nu- 
tritionists in almost every state. 
Just ask her to help you out. The 
department of home economics is 
also a good source. Here in Mas- 
sachusetts we have prepared a hand- 
book for teachers about nutrition. 
Dr. Whitehead, why don’t you tell 
about the booklet Eat to Live? 


Dr. Whitehead: That little book- 
let is available without cost from 
Wheat Flour Institute in Chicago. 
In simple, everyday language it pre- 
sents scientific, accurate information 
on how to Eat to Live. 


Comment: We do a great deal 
with teacher groups, in-service train- 
ing, at weekend or summer work- 
shops. But we do it as informally 
as we can—sometimes just a little 
meeting after school. We share with 
them the things we have been doing 
and bring to them some of the vis- 
ual aids that help them get started. 


Dr. Whitehead: Nutrition edu- 
cation is most effective when it has 
the full support of all who are help- 
ing guide children toward better 
food practices. I want to thank each 
member of the panel and the audi- 
ence. I think you have learned 
something about nutrition education 
which will inspire you to do a more 
effective job in your community. 
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I’ve been meaning to tell you about 


my trips through California’s rich and lovely Sacramento, San Joaquin 
and Santa Clara valleys last summer. I was following the DOLE Fruit 
Cocktail operation from start to finish. 


You'll have to pardon an old cliche, but everywhere I went — orchard 


or vineyard — the trees and vines were 


“groaning” under the fattest, sassiest fruit 
you ever saw! The way DOLE Fruit 
Buyers operate interested me. In the case 
of fruit that ripens on the tree— peaches, 
for instance (pears are picked green, and 
mellow in storage) , these men have to act 
with split-second timing. Their cars are 
telephone-equipped, and when they spot 
an orchard at the perfect ripe stage, they 





phone in to the cannery to have trucks 
dispatched to the spot, and to alert the cannery “line” to be ready to go. 





ee 


MYSTERY 


1 cup sifted all-purpose 
flour 


¥, cup granulated sugar 
1 teaspoons baking soda 
VY, teaspoon salt 


Y. cup brown sugar, 
firmly packed 


Sift first four ingredients together into 2-quart casserole or baking dish. Add brown 
sugar, fruit cocktail syrup and egg; blend. Stir in drained fruit cocktail and nuts. 
Spread batter evenly in dish. Sprinkle top with %4 cup brown sugar. Bake at 325°, 
for 50-60 minutes. Serve with whipped cream, if desired. Makes 6-8 servings. 


At the sparkling cannery, the lushest of peaches and superb pears are 


cleanly gem-cut into crisp cubes. 
Together, they go on to meet those 
wonderful Thompson Seedless 
Grapes and Queen Anne Cherries- 
and, of course, DOLE’s own pine- 
apple, shipped in from Hawaii. 
Right here, I must tell you of a 
wonderful Fruit Cocktail dessert 


PUDDING 


VY, cup syrup drained from 
fruit cocktail 


1 egg, unbeaten 


1% cups drained DOLE Fruit 
Cocktail (+1 can) 


VY, cup chopped nuts 
VY, cup brown sugar, firmly packed 


a a 


The “mystery” in the name is the delightful but indescribable flavor 
some say it’s like dates, others say like walnuts, but everybody ends up 
saying “mmmmmm.” 






— 
“ 


I’ll write again soon, 


DOLE Home Economist 
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about the facts of menstruation ? 


If you were lucky, an older, wiser woman 
gave you the facts about menstruation 
... your mother, your aunt, your teacher. 
But many girls aren’t that lucky; some- 
times they become bewildered, ashamed 
or frightened. 

The subject is admittedly so delicate 
that it’s difficult to approach it on an 
informal basis. That's why so many 
teachers have taken advantage of a free 
scientific manual on the subject: “How 
Times Have Changed.’” Among other 


things, it gives a clear explanation of 


the menstrual cycle by means of colored 
charts. 

Since sanitary protection is obviously 
a part of the problem of menstruation, 
the way Tampax functions is also de- 
scribed. With rare exceptions, any nor- 
mal girl can use Tampax. There’s no 
bulk. No odor. No disposal problems. 
Recommended in hundreds of schools 
and colleges. Special folder is offered 
for use of students. 
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TAMPAX INCORPORATED P-24-A 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. () Tampax 
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| manual for teachers ‘‘How Times Have Changed.” 
‘oO Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
1 Super, Junior absorbencies.  [ Booklet for 
' students “It’s Natural—It’s Normal" with order 
1 card for additional free supply. 
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By MARY BROWN 


RADITIONALLY, January is the 

month for making resolutions and 
for starting new projects. In the 
school field, February is also a month 
of changes, for as we swing into 
the second semester work we have 
another chance to initiate new ideas. 

In this spirit—and timed to meet 
the needs of a new semester—we 
are commencing this new column on 
good grooming and health. We'll try 
to pack it with useful suggestions 
for you and your students. 

At resolution-making time almost 
every woman decides that she will 
give more care to her appearance. 
Then all too soon she forgets the 





extras, such as giving her hair the | 


hundred brush strokes every night. 
This month we’ve gathered some 
painless, quick ways for catching 
up on your beauty ritual—tricks you 


| may not have discovered. Soon you’ll 
| find yourself with leisure time left 
| over for pampering your mind... 
| or your butterfly nature. 


For in- 
BtANCe ..«.. 


> Try the new perfume-cologne de- 
odorant that fragrances and deodor- 
izes the entire body at the same 
time. You can splash it under your 
arms, on your hands or feet, er 
wherever you perspire and be abso- 
lutely sure that you and your clothes 
will smell sweet all day. 


& Do you want your lipstick to last 
until lunchtime or later? When you 
apply it, let it set for a few seconds 
and then blot it with a foam rubber 
sponge. To really insure long-last- 
ing color, give your lips a quick pat 


with your powder puff and add an- 


other coat of lipstick, blotting off 
the surplus with the foam rubber 
sponge again. Even if you are a 


lip-biter, this will preserve your lip- | 


stick for many hours. 


&> Prepare for your manicure and 
save yourself precious manicure 
time by pushing back your cuticle 











"Frankly, 
| detest 
substitutes” 


Never take chances with your 
loved one. Insist on the swab with 
the longest record of safety—fa- 
mous, trustworthy ‘Q-Tips’. 


Sterilized right in the package | 
by the best hospital method. 


Gentle care. Soft, pure cotton 
swabs at both ends; can’t come 
loose or leave lint. 


Doctors know best. They use and 
recommend ‘Q-Tips’ more than 
any other brand of swab! 


Try this 


Hollywood 
beauty tip 





Don’t envy the film 
stars—do what they 
do: apply your make-up glamorously, with 
‘Q-Tips’. These swabs do neater jobs so 
many ways! Use them to apply cuticle oil, 
bleaches, deodorants . , . to remove nail 
polish, smudges, smears. : 


The original cotton swab — 
_ in the famous blue box. 
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Q-TIPS INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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with a towel each time you wash 
your hands. This will keep the cuti- 
cle soft and malleable. Then when 
it comes to manicure time use those 
handy cotton swabs to apply cuticle 
oil, and to smooth off any smudges 
or smears of fresh nail polish. 


> Having trouble with pump bumps? 
One effective way to keep calloused 
heels from showing through sheer 
hose is to moisten a quilted cotton 
square with baby oil and tape it on 
each heel overnight. The soft cot- 
ton square will keep the softening 
oil just where it’s needed. 


> Put a protective hand cream on 
before you paddle your hands into 
household chores, or carbon-paper 
black, or just generally to keep your 
hands clean. Hand cream is a mag- 
nificent protective because it keeps 
dirt from embedding itself in cracks 
and crevices where it would hide and 
ride if that area were not cared for. 


> A dirty face by two o’clock? 
Take a wet foam rubber sponge and 
wrap a piece of cleansing tissue 
around it. Make sure the sponge is 
sopping wet. Then go over your 
face from chin to hair line with 
the tissue-covered sponge. Within 
seconds top dirt will be removed and 
a quick pat of your powder puff 
over that area will make you look 
as if you have just borrowed a new 
face for the afternoon. 


> Talking of new faces, do your 
students ever come to you wailing 


that they wish they could have new | 


faces—that skin difficulties are be- 
coming too much of a problem? Then 
it is time to remind them that there 
is a wealth of beauty in health. 

Beauty treatment to be effective 
must be internal as well as external. 
It means always being up in the 
morning in time to eat a good break- 
fast with fruit, cereal and milk, 
bread and butter, and perhaps an 
egg. It means putting a stopper on 
that sweet tooth and instead of in- 
dulging in sodas and candy, reaching 
for apples, oranges, and other fruits. 
It means eight hours of sleep each 
night, and exercise and plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine during the 
day. 

Then remind them that if they 
don’t take a shower or bath in the 
morning to take a scrub in the tub 
at night. Tell them to wash their 
faces thoroughly at least twice daily, 
in the morning when they get up 
and at night before bedtime. Sug- 
gest a mild soap and plenty of warm 
water, then a rinse with cool water. 
Emphasize the “hands-off” policy, 
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so far as squeezing blackheads or 
pimples is concerned, for fear of 
driving the infection deeper and pos- 
sibly causing scarring. A soothing 
medication with drying qualities will 
help to clear the condition and there 
is one that is flesh-tinted so that 
it blends with the skin and hides 
blemishes while it works. Stress 


that they should use non-greasy cos- 
metics, and use them sparingly. 
Finally warn them that it may not 
be possible to clear up the complex- 
time, 


ion in a week’s but with a 





plan of action such as this one they’ll 
soon note real improvement. They 
will also be forming habits that are 
excellent for beauty and health. 


> Need an eye brightener? When 
eyes feel drawn and tired after a 
day of reading papers, bring back 
sparkle this way. Lie down with 
feet propped higher than head. Place 


on the closed eyelids two sterile 
cotton balls moistened with warm 
water. Five minutes of this should 


soothe and smooth out fatigue lines. 


EXTENSIVE CLINICAL TESTS BY DOCTORS PROVE 
Clearasil Medication 
EFFECTIVE FOR PIMPLES 


(9 out of 10 cases cleared up or definitely improved) 


SKIN-COLORED . . . hides pimples 


while it works 


CLEARASIL is the new-type scientific medi- 
cation developed especially for the 
treatment of pimples. Doctors and skin 
specialists have proved its effectiveness 
in controlled clinical tests. In these tests 
on 202 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases 
were cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL.* 

And in day-by-day use thousands of 
nurses, too, have experienced and ob- 
served the amazing effectiveness of this 
new medication. 

CLEARASIL combines sulphur and resor- 
cinol in a revolutionary greaseless and 
quick-drying base that works to dry up 
pimples. Antiseptic, stops growth of bac- 


teria that can cause and spread pimples. 
Skin-colored...hides pimples while it 
works...ends embarrassment. Pleasant to 
use. Won't stain clothing or other fabrics. 

Each package contains an authorita- 
tive, helpful leaflet on general skin hy- 
giene and living habits. You can recom- 
mend CLEARASIL with confidence. 59¢ and 
98¢ at all druggists, with money-back 
guarantee of satisfaction. 

For FREE PROFESSIONAL SAMPLE and 
copy of clinical report, write Eastco, 
Inc., Box 12CT, White Plains, N. Y. 
Expires March 25, 1954. 

* Original clinical reports in our files 
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DESIGVERS FABRICS 
BUY-MAIL 


NOW... neu 
Qalric Gashion 
omni 








A convenient club plan sponsored by 
MARY ANN SILKS and WOOLENS... 
specialists and stylists in fabric fashions 
and personal fabric service for over 
53 years ... gives you these and 
many other benefits: 





1. Swatches of newest fashion fabrics from 
famous mills every two weeks for a 
year (except July and December). 
Over 100 swatches a year including 
imported and domestic woolens, cot- 
tons, silks, rayons, nylons, orlons, syn- 
thetic fabrics, etc. Swatched in note- 
book form so they can be mounted on 
classroom bulletin boards or compiled 
into a fabric book. 


2. Teacher members deduct 10% discount 
on all fabrics when purchased. 


3. You deduct your $3.00 membership 
fee from your first order. (Your mem- 
bership really costs you nothing!) 


4. Your club "Personal Shopper” will send 
you samples of special fabrics you 
request. 


5. Order notions, findings, pleatings, 
covered buttons, buckles and belts 
at special prices. 


Seasonal fashion letters inform you of 
important new fabrics, colors, styles. 
Invaluable professional information on 
proper care and use of fabrics. 


= 


7. We pay postage on all prepaid orders. 


Join today by returning coupon with your 
$3.00 membership fee—which is deduc- 
tible from your first purchase. 


: SEE PAGE 27 | 


| FOR COUPON | 





DESIGNERS FABRICS-BUY-MAIL, Inc. 


313 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. P254 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


E ARE not entirely “sold” on the 

idea of doing all pressing and 
ironing from a sitting position. We 
often like to walk around a press 
board. Try it sometime. Place the 
section of garment to be pressed on 
the board; then press from various 
angles as you walk around the end 
of the board. It saves the time 
otherwise needed to place and re- 
place the garment on the board. 


% 


Speaking of press boards, this seems 
almost too simple to mention. Let a 
section of garment not to be pressed 
fall off the edge of the board, as for 
example in pressing first one side of a 
curved seam and then the other side. 
It’s astonishing how many persons keep 
the whole seam area up on the board and 
then press wrinkles into the fabric 
along one side of the seam. 


% 


From Jessie Caplin in Carmel, 
California, comes a suggestion for 
darning a patch or for any job 
which uses hard -to-thread short 
ends or too-thick ones. Miss Caplin 
says to make a 6 to 8 inch strand 
of strong fine thread such as nylon 
and thread the two cut ends through 
the needle eye. Weave the needle 
through the cloth as desired; thread 
a cut end of the bulky thread 
through the loop of nylon so that 
the two loops of thread are pull- 
ing against each other. Draw the 
needle out carefully so that you pull 
out the nylon thread and leave 
the coarse thread just where you 
want it. 

* 


Before you apply a top collar to the 
undercollar of a coat or jacket, run a 
basting thread not only on the grain 
line down the center back, but also 
along the grain line at right angles to 
the center back. In applying the collar, 
watch the position of the crosswise grain 
line in relation to the edge of the collar. 
We sat behind a “mamma-made’”’ suit 
not long ago on which the collar looked 
tipsy. (Fooled you—we saw it at a con- 
cert—not at church!) 


| THE GLOVER HOMEMAKING UNIT 
nwa sche 





2 i adie! 

CONTAINS: 2 Sewing Machines 

2 Seam pressing units 

Cutting space for 2-4 girls 

Dining table for 10 people 

4x6 ft. micarta top for group work 

10 storage trays at your finger tips 
you don’t have to “tote” them. 

IN OLD LABS, OR NEW THEY COST LESS PER 


STUDENT THAN ANY OTHER FIRST QUALITY HOME- 
MAKING EQUIPMENT. 








Eliminate confusion and inefficiency. No 

more waiting to share machines or running 
back and forth to ironing boards. These 
beautifully designed, ruggedly built all purpose 
units are so compact and economical that 
every laboratory can now have a sewing 


machine for each student 












FREE ae TALS SES 
Illustrated sh 
Brochure Pen nt Pe RRO 

Mail Coupon “. Be MEMAKING UNIT 
pa ot P. O. Box 4093 
<= North Austin Sta. 
WRITE US Austin, Texas 





TEACH SEWING THE 
MODERN WAY WITH 
DRITZ SEWING AIDS 











DRITZ SEW KIT 


Write for this special educational kit, 
containing samples of useful Dritz Sew- 
ing Aids. They are packaged in an at- 
tractive carrying case. The total retail 
value of this kit is $18.00, and is being 
offered to educators only, for $9.00. 


SEE COMPLETE LIST OF SEWING 
AIDS ON COUPON PAGE 27 


JOHN DRITZ & SONS 


1115 B'way, N.Y. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Wen 





